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PREFACE. 



Long experience has shown the utility of ex* 
hibiting the principles of moral virtue, under the 
impressive form of example, by selecting, from 
the page' of history, the most striking events in 
the lives of those who have obtained the esteem 
of their contemporaries, and the veneration of 
posterity, by their superior merit. 

The human mind, though too liable to deviate 
in practice from the standard of rectitude im- 
planted in the bosom of each individual, is never- 
theless, whilst uncorrupted by erroneous opinions, 
formed to the love of virtue ; and so forcible 
the effect of the natural admiration of what is 
truly excellent, when strengthened by the inte- 
resting combination of narrative and character, 
that the influence of such impressions, in forming 
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IV PREFACE. 

the bent of future conduct, cannot be estimated* 
It is no improbable chimera, that many of those, 
who have become illustrious models for others to 
imitate, owe that distinction, in part, to the gene- 
rous emotions excited in youth by the perusal 
of some memorable action congenial to the turn 
of their disposition. The promotion of so laudable 
an end, may be deemed a sufficient apology for 
the following collection ; but the author presumes 
that a skilful teacher will also find it adapted to 
the instruction of children in several other things, 
which, though of less importance, are still essen- 
tially necessary. 

Each dialogue will furnish an opportunity of 
advancing the pupils in the knowledge of history, 
by requiring them to learn, as a task, not only 
the age, nation, and country, in which the cir- 
cumstance forming the story of the piece hap- 
pened, but also the chain of events with which it 
is connected, either as giving rise to, or following 
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it as its consequence. The form of conversation, 
supported by several persons, is particularly well 
calculated for the exercise of reading aloud, as 
it supplies frequent occasions of acquiring the 
various inflexions of voice, necessary to express 
the different emotions of the speakers; an art, 
wliich may be said to constitute the principal 
excellence of a reader; for an automaton may 
be constructed to repeat the words and mark 
the pauses of mere narrative. These dialogues 
may be rendered useful in schools, as an as- 
sistance to the children, in gaining a habit of 
speaking with clearness and energy, by allowing 
them to be read as lessons, in companies of as 
many as are required to fill the characters. It is 
likely that their attention will be fixed to the 
book, by the interest of the story, and that a pro- 
per spirit of emulation will animate the readers 
to support their respective parts, with the same 
propriety as their associates. Exclusive of every 
Other pretension, it lays claim to &tf. t tf dtera* 
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at least an innocent amusement to the juvenile 
class of readers; to many of whom the subjects 
of which it treats may have the charm of novelty, 
or, if known, may be rendered productive of more 
entertainment, from the peculiar manner of their 
representation. To blend instruction with plea- 
sure has been the object of the work; how far 
this end is attained in its execution, must be left 
to the judgment of the public; but if the author 
may be allowed to flatter herself with having 
succeeded in her design, by the encouragement 
given to the former editions, she has great reason 
for being satisfied with her attempt. 
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v CORNELIA AND CAMPANIAN LADY. 

Cornelia, a lady of distinguished rank 
among the Romans, was rendered still more 
eminent by her virtues. She lost her husband 
early, who left her two sons, Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus, to whose education she de- 
voted the principal part of her time, in the 
bloom of life. By the noble principles of 
freedom and true patriotism with which she 
inspired them, they became the defenders of 
the liberty of the people, against the usurpa- 
tions of the nobles, or patricians; and both 
lost their lives in civil tumults. They ex- 
celled in all the polite accomplishments *x& 
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2 CORNELIA AND CAMPA&IAN LADY. 

learning of their age, were adorned with many 
virtues, but were hurried on to their lamented 
fate, by ah intemperate zeal, which required 
the restraints- of prudence and moderation. 
The following conversation is supposed to 
have passed between this lady and a fair 
Campanian, devoted to pleasure and the love 
of trifles. The sentiments of each display 
the contrast of their respective characters, 
and place the chaste matron, occupied in 
forming the minds of her children, in a very 
superior point of view, to the mere woman of 
fashion. 

Cornelia reading, the Campanian Lady enter * 
the room, attended by a slave carrying a 
casket. 

Campanian. Good morning to you, my 
dear Cornelia,, I have been calling on several 
of my friends, to show them a fine set of 
jewels, with which my husband has lately 
presented me, and I could not resolve to re- 
turn hope, ;4iU I had brought them for your 
j&prtilj&ikm. They are very valuable, and 
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set in the newest taste; you must admire, 
them/ or I shall be half angry with you. 
Slave, open the box, place the casket on 
the table, dispose the jewels in order, and 
retire. 

Cornelia. They are very beautiful in- 
deed ; the lustre of the diamonds is exquisite: 
but they will receive new beauties when set 
off by the grace of the lovely wearer. I thank 
you for the pleasure of such an agreeable 
sight; and cannot but admire the productions 
of nature, wherever she displays her powers 1 : 
whether we gaze upon the splendours of a 
spangled sky, or explore the recesses of the 
dark mine, we are equally beset with wonders, 
and our eye gratified by the contemplation of 
new objects, far more excellent in their colour, 
form, and texture, than the finest works of 
art. 

Campanian, How grave you are! away 
with your reflections: I did not come for a 
philosophical disquisition, but that you might 
flatter me that my jewels were well chosen. 
The compliments of a person of your dis- 
tinguished taste, would afford me mow *a&s<- 
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faction than the approbation of half the town. 
I have no time to consider where, or how 
they were produced. They are mine now, 
and my thoughts are whoDy engrossed by 
the pleasure of excelling every rival. None 
of my friends will stand in competition with 
me. I long for the next public assembly, 

when I shall outshine every body. But I 

am running on without consideration; forgive 
my impertinence, perhaps your jewels are 
equally worthy of admiration. Will you 
favour me with a sight of them? 

Cornelia. With pleasure; nor do I 
fear to stand the test, as I think my own 
much superior, and have not the smallest 
prehension that their value ™11 be dinu- 
jrished by the comparison. Excuse my 
retiring for a few minutes, and I will bring 
them. 

Campanian. I wonder what she is going 
to display. I never heard that she possessed 
any jewels. She has not even a pretence to 
taste in dress: were her ornaments ever so 
elegant, she would not know how to put them 
on. She can have nothing but a few trumpery 
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leads: how can she think of comparing them 
with jewels of such exquisite value and beauty 
as these! 

Cornelia returns, leading Tier two sons, one 

in each hand. 

Cornelia. Behold my dress, my jewels, 
my chief ornaments ! which I would not ex- 
change for all the diamonds of the eastern 
mines: here I have no competitor, but shine 
unrivalled. Maternal feelings animate my 
mind beyond the love of personal attractions. 
My time, my attention, my best faculties are 
all occupied in the delightful task of forming 
their young minds to the practice of virtue, 
and' the love of knowledge. Already they 
amply repay my cares, by their obedience 
and affection, and the dawning of those great 
qualities, which I fondly hope will one day 
render them illustrious citizens, glowing with 
die love of their country, and devoting their 
talents to its service; ready to sacrifice their 
dearest interests, nay, their very lives, if 
necessary, to the defence of its lawVtoL 
liberties. 

* 3 



MARGARET OF ANJOU. 

Margaret of Anjou, queen to Henry 
the Sixth of England, was a woman of great 
abilities and masculine courage, which she 
displayed on many trying occasions, in the 
severe contests between her husband and the 
house of York, She frequently headed the 
troops in person, and fought several desperate 
battles. On one occasion, being defeated, 
and obliged to flee with her infant son, she 
had no resource but to conceal herself in a 
Joilely forest, where she met with the Mowing 
incident, when, by her fortitude and presence 
of mind, she saved herself and the young 
prince from immediate destruction. 

A Forest. Robbers at a distance, one of them 
advancing with a poignard in his hand. 
Queen Margaret passing through the trees, 
with the young prince in Tier arms. 

V QueiJn . Alas! when will my misery end? 
Pursued by enemies from every quarter, I 
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have taken refuge in this desolate forest. My 
husband a prisoner, my army defeated, I 
should be bereft of every gleam of hope, were 
it not for this precious infant, whom I con- 
sider as preserved by providence, to restore 
the lost honour of the house of Lancaster, 
and destined one day to fill the throne of hist 
ancestors. Horror! what do I see! a mur- 
derer advancing to destroy us ! Whither shall 
I escape from his destructive arm. Flight is 
impracticable: my weary limbs are scarcely 
able to support my infant from step to step. 
This desert affords no hope of assistance: 
there is but a moment to deliberate : whatshall 
I do, or how determine ? Though a robber, he 
may not be destitute of native generosity. I 
will trust to that presumption, discover myself, 
and rely upon his honour. [She advances^ 
and addresses herself to the robber.] 

Stranger! let our forlorn and unprotected 
situation claim thy generosity. Thou hast an 
opportunity of making thy fortune, that thou 
mayst never meet with again. Behold the 
only remaining pledge of the house o€tiw»r 
carter, the son of thy king, I cox&\gfc \fiasv 
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to thy care: carry him to a place of safety, 
and, as thou valuest thy Kfe, defend him from 
every enemy, and preserve him from every 
danger. 

Robber. Is this infant the Prince of 
Wales, and are you our gracious queen ? 
To what a sad state are you reduced! You 
shall not repent your Confidence. I am cap- 
tain of a band of robbers that inhabit this 
forest, and have fifty men at my command. 
We are all sworn to be united, and we will 
defend him to the last drop of our blood. 
Our power is known in this neighbourhood; 
no one is bold enough to invade our recesses. 
I once had a noble nature, before my inno- 
cence was corrupted, and my manners de- 
praved; and notwithstanding I have long 
been the companion of robbers and plunderers, 
and the tender emotions of pity and generosity 
have been smothered by scenes of blood and 
rapise, . they are not whofly extinguished ; 
you have again roused them by the unlimited 
trust you have reposed in me. I remember 
I am a man, and will not act unworthy of 
the name. Rely upon me with the utmost 
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confidence: you are perfectly safe here: I 
will be the protector of you and this royal 
infant. Give me the child, you seem unable 
to carry him any further, and follow me to a 
cavern that is at a small distance, where I and 
my brave companions conceal ourselves. You 
stand in need of rest and refreshment ; that 
retreat will afford you both: not indeed such 
as that to which you have been accustomed, 
but such as our unsettled mode of life enables 
us to procure, which your fatigue and want 
of sleep may enable you to relish. 

Prince. Mamma, I do not like to go 
with this man, his naked sword frightens, 
me. 

.Robber. Poor innocent ! I will put it 
into the scabbard. 

Queen. Lay aside your fears, my child ; 
this person is our friend, and will conduct us 
to a place of safety. Should fortune ever re- 
store me to my former dignity, my gratitude 
shall repay this service, and return favours and 
rewards worthy our royal bounty .——For the 
present, accept this ring ; its value will make 
some amends for the trouble we gwe^w* 
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ABDOLONYMUS. 

Adversity and prosperity, especially when 
there is a sudden transition from the one 
to the other, equally require fortitude and 
magnanimity, A wise man will neither 
suffer his mind to be greatly depressed by the 
former, nor highly lifted up by the latter. 
Knowing the uncertainty of human affairs, 
and that he who is unfortunate to-day, may 
be prosperous to-morrow, he is fitted to bear 
either \f4kh calmness and self-possession. 
Abdolonymus gave a memorable example of 
this great way of thinking, in both extremes, 
as the following dialogue will show. 

Several Citizens assembled in a public 
Square in Sidon. 

First Citizen, Fellow Citizens! have 
yon heard whom the victorious Alexander has 
destined to rule over us, instead of o\xx late 
lia *brtunate king ? 
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Second Citizen. I thought every one 
had known, that our fate depends upon the 
will of his beloved friend and favourite, 
Hephaestion, to whom he has given permission * 
to bestow the crown on any Sidonian he judges 
worthy to wear it. Fame says, that he in- 
tends to present it to those two noble youths 
at whose house he is entertained. 

Third Citizen. But they are not of the 
blood royal, and it is contrary to the laws of 
Sidon, that any other family should ascend 
the throne. 

First Citizen. Conquerors seldom regard 
the laws of those whom they have vanquished. 
Let us rejoice that Alexander does not intend 
to place a stranger over us, ignorant of our 
customs, and the spirit of. our constitution, 
but that he is willing to give us a king from 
among our fellow-citizens. 
[ Whilst they are conversing, another Citizen 

joins them. 

Fourth Citizen. Hephaestion has offer- 
ed the crown to his two noble hoste>\sv&>\&fe 
true patriots, they disdain to acce^fttf* «$»»>- 
did present, on condition* coaXxarj v> *• ^ 
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laws of their country ; which exalted manner 
of thinking has so delighted him, that he has 
empowered them to name a person of the 
royal family to this high dignity.— —It will 
not be easy to guess on whom their choice is 
fallen: virtue is the only requisite they have 
Sought in this election. They have passed 
by the ambitious ajid the great, and have 
named Abdolonymus the gardener, who has 
been reduced by his integrity and uprightness, 
to extreme poverty. They are now gone to 
inform him of his elevation to the "throne. 
As he is a man of great moderation and sim- 
plicity of manners, it is doubted whether he 
will accept it. I am impatient to hear the 
result of this extraordinary adventure. Let 
us go and acquaint ourselves with his de- 
termination. 

Abdolonymus at work in a garden, the two 
noble Sidonians approach him with the 
robes and insignia of royalty. 

Elder Youth. We are come at the 
command ofHephsestion, the favourite of the 
**"&hty Alexander, to offer you tVe cnntckA 
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your ancestors. You must now exchange 
your tatters for these royal robes. Put off 
the mean and contemptible habit, which has 
so long concealed your virtues, and assume 
the senfiments and manners of a prince. But 
when you are firmly seated on the throne, be 
i not unmindful of your former condition; 
preserve the same integrity and love of mode- 
ration that has distinguished you in your ob- 
scurity, and which will equally adorn a more 
elevated rank. The happiness of your coun- 
trymen will depend upon your administration 
of their government. Rule with justice and 
impartiality. Be rather the father than the 
sovereign of your people; and may your 
reign be long and prosperous! 

Abdolonymus. What have I done to 
provoke these insults? Is there any thing 
disgraceful in poverty, when unaccompanied 
with base conduct ? The labour of my hands 
has hitherto supplied me with the necessaries 
of life, and preserved me from a servile state 
of dependence. Had I not ^tfcfen»&. <0kn&* 
and integrity, to eveiy othex coivivi^wfi^s 8 ^ 

c 
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should not now hare been the object of your 
scorn. 

Second Youth. We are not come to 
insult you, but admire your disinterestedness 
and love of independence. We are sent by 
Hephaestion, to inform you, that he has 
chosen yon from among all the Sidonians, to 
fill the vacant throne. Doubt no longer of 
our sincerity; but prepare yourself to ac- 
company us, and take possession of that seat 
to which your eminent virtues give you so 
just a title. 

Abdolonymus. This is too surprising. 
I cannot persuade myself that you are 
serious. 

First Youth. We solemnly declare that 
we have told you the truth. Hesitate no 
longer ; but rely on our honour. We must 
compel you to put on these robes. 

[Abdolonymus reluctantly complies. 

Abdolonymus. How wonderful are the 

ways of Providence! I submit to its decrees, 

and am ready to follow you, though I leave 

*ny garden and rural occupations ^Vta ragtsfc. 

-Beloved retreat! I shaBLneveietijo^t^^wcafe 
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peace and satisfaction that thou hast afforded 
me. 

Alexander, attended by Hephcestion and his 

Nobles. 

Alexander. Have you given orders that 
the newly-elected king be brought before me, 
I am curious to observe with what temper of 
mind he bears this change of fortune. 

The two Sidonian Youths come in, andintro* 
duce Abdolonymus to Alexander. 

Alexander. Welcome, Abdolonymus. 
Thy air and mien do not contradict what is 
related of thy extraction; but J[ should Hke 
to hear from thyself, with what resolution 
thou hast supported thy poverty. 

Abdolonymus. May the powers above 
give me fortitude to bear this crown with 
equal patience. These hands have procured 
me all I wanted; and whilst I possessed no- 
thing, I wanted nothing. 

Alexander. Such a noble tkhA. 3wsw> 

thee capable of bearing tfcv^ fo^g^Vi ^* ;°^ 

moderation. Hephsestion, \et a V 8 ** ^ 
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Persian spoil, and the treasures of Strata, be 
added to our gifts ; and unite one of the 
neighbouring provinces to the Sidonian do- 
minions. To bestow kingdoms on those 
whose magnanimity deserves them, is the 
highest privilege of my extensive power. 



PRINCE ARTHUR AND HUBERT. 

Prince Arthur was nephew to John, 
king of England, and had a stronger title by 
his birthright, to the crown, than his uncle, 
being the son of Geoffrey, John's eldest bro- 
ther. The power of innocence is strikingly 
displayed in the influence it had over the mind 
of Hubert, who had devoted himself to be the 
guilty instrument of John's injustice and cru- 
elty, had not the feelings of humanity and na- 
ture wrought too powerfully, to permit him 
to execute his wicked design. 

A Prison. 
Hubert and Attendants. 
-Hubert. Heat me these kora*wwk , V** aK * 
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keep within call. When I stamp with my 
foot, come in, and bind the boy that will be 
with me fast to the chair. Take heed, and 
listen to my call. 

Attendant. I hope you have authority 
for what you do. 

Hubert. Obey my orders, and let me 
have none of your scruples; for the present 
retire! Young lad, come here, I have some- 
thing to say to you. 

[Prince Arthur comes in. 

Arthur. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hubert. Good morrow, little Prince. 

Arthur. You look sad, good Hubert. 

Hubert. To say truth, I am not very 
kappy. 

Arthur. Heaven take pity on me; I 
think nobody should be sad but I. Were I 
■but out of prison, and a shepherd's boy, I 
could be cheerful all day long; nay, even here 
I could be happy, were I not afraid my uncle 
intends me harm. I fear him, and he fears 
me. Is it my fault that I waa Gedfisef * w«&. 
. Oh ! that I were your son, to ^o\x ^wo\&^ ^c*^ 
fore me, ffubert.— — 

c3 
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Hubert. If I listen to his innocent prat- 
tle, I shall awaken that compassion I have 
taken so much pains to stifle, therefore I will 
lose no time. [Aside. 

Arthur. Are you ill, Hubert ? you look 
very pale! If you were ill, I would attend 
you night and day, would watch by you, and 
show how much I love you. 

Hubert. How his words affect me ! he 
shakes my resolution; but I will be firm, and 
smother these womanish feelings. Arthur, 
read that paper. 

Arthur (reads) Alas! alas! 'and will 
you burn out both my eyes ? 

Hubert. I must and will. 

Arthur. Can you be so cruel? I have 
always loved you tenderly; have behaved to 
you as if I had been your s<>R; watched your 
very looks ; obeyed your orders ; attended you 
when you were sick, and rejoiced at every 
symptom of recovery. Can you have the 
heart to put my eyes out, which never did, 
nor ever shall frown upon you. 

Hubert. I have sworn to do it, and 
must not break my word. 
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Arthur. It is better to break a wicked 
promise than to keep it. Had you a child 
you fondly loved, think what you would 
suffer to have him treated thus? My inno- 
cence should plead for me. I could not have 
believed that Hubert had been so hard- 
hearted. 

Hubert. Come in, (stamps, the attend" 
ants come in with irons, cords, $c.) do as I 
bid you. 

Arthur. Oh! save me, Hubert, save 
me. The fierce looks of these bloody men 
terrify me to death. 

Hubert. Give me the irons, I say, and 
bind him here. 

Arthur. Alas! you need not be so rough; 
there is no occasion to bind me. I will be as 
gentle as a lamb, if you will but send these 
men away. I will not stir, nor make a 
noise, whatever pain you put me to. l 

Hubert. Withdraw, leave me alone 
with him. 

Attendant. I am glad to be fA oil «fi&. 
a business. 
Arthur. Alas! thettlWefcfc^** 1 * 
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my friend: let him come back,* that he may 
plead for me* 

Hubert. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arthur. Will nothing avail me? 

Hubert. Nothing, prepare. 

Arthur^ Oh! Hubert, that a gnat would 
fly into your eye, that you might feel the pain 
so small a thing would cause; perhaps that 
might move your sympathy, and lead you 
to consider what I must suffer. 

Hubert. How ill you keep your pro- 
mise.— -Be silent. 

Arthur. Forgive me, Hubert, if I try 
to move you. You once were tender and 
compassionate; and you will be happier from 
yielding to these gentle dispositions, than 
from all the wealth and honours my uncle can 
bestow. 

Hubert. Well, your innocence has un- 
nerved my firmest resolution. I am subdued, 
and will not touch your eyes, for all the trea- 
sures of your uncle's crown. Yet I have 
sworn, and fully purposed to have perform- 
ed. 
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Arthur. O, now you look like Hubert! 
Before you were disguised. 

Hubert. Hush, be quiet. I must con- 
ceal you from your uncle's vengeance, till I 
have an opportunity of escaping with you to 
a foreign country, where we shall be secure 
from his resentment. For your sake I resign 
all my hopes of preferment, and incur the 
danger of my life, should I be taken whilst 
in your uncle's territories; but poverty, with 
innocence, is infinitely preferable to a crown 
with a guilty conscience. Fear nothing; but 
retire. Not India's wealth should bribe me 
to injure you. 



DIONYSIUS AND THESTA. 



However difficult it may be to imitate, 
we cannot help admiring' the undaunted reso- 
lution of those who dare, even in the presence 
of oppression and tyranny, to confess* thsxs. *fc- 
techment to their, persecuted fnen&s «sv^ ^" 
votion to the cause which they V**e «««*»** 
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as the cause of truth. This is the spirit 
which lias brought so many martyrs to the 
stake in all ages; it is itself a present reward, 
from aconsciousness of uprightness and suffer- 
ing for truth's sake. It supported Socrates 
in his last moments; with thousands of others, 
both heathens and Christians, whom it has en- 
abled to rejoice in the midst of bonds and 
sufferings. Polyxenus married Thesta, the 
sister of Dionysius the Tyrant of Sicily, whose 
cruelties rendered him the dread of his sub- 
jects. Polyxenus was induced, from some 
offences he had received, to join in a conspi- 
racy against him, which being discovered, he 
was obliged to fly from Sicily, and leave his 
wife, exposed to the resentment of her bro- 
ther, whose vindictive disposition was sub- 
dued by the force of her constancy and af- 
fection to her husband. 

Dionysius. Whither has the traitor, thy 

husband, fled? Tell me, immediately, the 

place of his retreat, or thou shalt suffer the 

punishment due to his crimes. 

Thesta. I am not to be intimidated by 

*Ar threats. I do not know the \>\ace oi \aa 
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retreat; and if I did, I would not betray him, 
for any thing in thy power to inflict or 
bestow. 

Dionysius. Thou contemnest my power; 
beware I do not make thee feel its weight. 
Thou hast already been a partaker of his 
crime, by concealing his flight. Thou couldst 
not be ignorant of his design. Thy duty 
required thee to have informed me of it, be- 
fore he had escaped. 

Thesta. Was there any thing in my 
conduct as a wife, that could lead thee to sup- 
pose me capable of accusing my husband? I 
have ever loved him with the fondest affection, 
and would have followed his fortunes, had 
they led me to the remotest corner of the earth. 
Had he not concealed his flight even from me, 
I would have accompanied him in his banish- 
ment: no hardships should have restrained 
me, or dangers deterred me. I should have 
rejoiced to have been the partner of his mis- 
fortunes, and have been happier to have been 
called the wife of Polyxeitus t\ve eaeXfc,«snss*% 
barbarians, than to have Temame& Vetfc* ** 
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thy sister, amidst the luxuries and indulgen* 
cies of thy court. 

Dionysius. Magnanimous woman! thy 
spirit and candour disarm my revenge. I 
cannot but admire thy courage, though ex- 
erted to defend my enemy. The conduct of 
Polyxenus calls for vengeance. Thy virtue 
claims not only pardon but protection.—— 
Live securely, and enjoy the same honours 
and estates as when thy husband deserved 
our favour. 
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The following scene passed in the camp 
of Edward the Third, at 'the siege of Calais, 
and needs no illustration by any previous 
reflections. 

King Edward, the Black Prince his Son> 
and Sir Walter Mauny. St. Pierre, and the 
otter citizens of Calai$> with rope* about 
Meir necks. 
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King Edward. Mauny, are these the 
principal inhabitants of Calais. 

Mauny. They are, my liege, if virtue 
can give dignity, or render men noble. 

King Edward. Was there no commo- 
tion? did they yield themselves peaceably? 

Mauny. They made no resistance, my 
liege, but come, self-devoted, to save their 
country. Could you have beheld the affect- 
ing scene that I have witnessed, it would 
have moved your noble heart to compassion. 
Your message was delivered in the public 
square, amidst the citizens assembled, their 
hearts throbbing with dreadful expectation. 
When your determination was made known, 
amazement and despair filled every counte- 
nance, and solemn silence was for sometime un- 
interrupted by any thing but sighs and groans. 
At length the noble St. Pierre, ascending a 
little eminence, thus addressed the assembly: 
" Friends and fellow Citizens! behold the situ- 
ation to which we are reduced. We must 
either yield up our tender Vnfaxv\& Xo \*fc ^~ 
rtroyed, our wives and chMxea to ^fe^oo^s 

i> 
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and brutal insults of the soldiery, or we must 
comply with the conditions of our cruel con- 
queror; doubly cruel, because he lays a deep 
snare for our virtue — he wishes to render us 
criminal and contemptible. He will grant 
us life upon no other condition but that of 
our being unworthy of it. Look around you, 
my friends, and fix your eyes on the persons 
whom you wish to deliver up "as the victims 
of your own safety. Which of these would 
you appoint to the rack, the axe, or the hal- 
ter? Is there any here that has not watched 
for you, fought for you, and bled for you? 
Would you devote your defenders to destruc- 
tion? — those who have freely exposed their 
lives for the preservation of you and yours? 
You will not, cannot do it. Justice, ho- 
nour, humanity, make such a treason impos- 
sible. What expedient have we left to avoid 
guilt and shame, or the horrors of a city gi- 
ven up to the sack of an enemy? There is 
still one path open to honour and virtue.— 
Which of you is willing to give a noble 

example of sacrificing his He to mvfe\& 
■oiujtry?" 
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Prince Edward. Was there any one 
among them possessed of such an heroic 
spirit, as voluntarily to make that offer? 

Mauny. After a short pause, St. Pierre 
resumed his discourse. " It were base and un- 
manly in me to propose any injury to others, 
of which I am unwilling to partake; but 
being desirous of yielding the first place of 
honour to any citizen whose worth and patri- 
otism should induqe him to claim it, (as I 
doubt not but there are many among you, 
willing to become martyrs in this noble cause, 
although they may be restrained by modesty, 
and the fear of becoming ostentatious,) I de- 
layed offering myself upon this occasion. 
Unhappily, the captivity of Count Vienne has 
placed me in a situation that gives me a title 
to stand foremost in this sacrifice. I give my 
life freely. I give it cheerfully. Who comes 
next?" " Your son," replied a youth not yet 
come to maturity. " Ah, my child !" exclaimed 
St. Pierre, " I shall then die twice; but no, I 
will rather consider thee as boma.%^ttw^s»s^ 
Thy years are few, but frA, my ws»\ ^» 
victim of virtue has reached \ke \x\xa.o*X %^^ 
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of mortality. Who next? my friends, this 
is the hour of heroes." " Your kinsman/' cried 
John de Aire. " Your kinsman/' cried James 
Wissant. " Your kinsman/' cried Peter Wis- 
sant. 

Prince Edward. Why was not I a 
citizen of Calais? 

Mauny. A sixth was still wanting; but 
there were so many claimants for this dis- 
tinction, that I was obliged to have recourse 
to lots. The scene of parting from wives and 
children that followed, was too affecting for 
description: the air resounded with lamenta- 
tations. 

Their fellow-citizens clung about St. Pierre 
and the rest of their deliverers. They fell pro- 
strate before them; they groaned, they wept 
aloud; and the joint clamour of their mourn- 
ing passed the gates of the city, and was 
heard throughout the camp. At length they 
embraced for the last time, and took an 
eternal farewel of each other. They resigned 
themselves to my guidance, and I have con- 
ducted them hither, through the vurasexsal a&- 
x £***M£iojis of the soldiers, wYio cannot x<&a&e 
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the tribute of praise to such heroic virtue, 
even in enemies. 

Prince Edward. They deserve reward 
instead of punishment, my noble father ! Ex- 
tend your royal mercy; save these heroes; 
your clemency will gain you more true ho* 
nour than all your victories. 

King Edwrad. My son, the tenderness 
of your disposition leads you into a weakness* 
Experience hath ever shown, that lenity only 
serves to invite people to new crimes. Seve- 
rity, at times, is indispensably necessary, to 
deter subjects into submission by punishment 
and example. Go, lead these men to execu- 
tion (To St. Pierre.) Your rebellion 
against me, the natural heir of the crown, is 
highly aggravated by your present presump-' 
tion and affront of my power. 

St. Pierre. We have nothing to ask 
of your majesty, but what you cannot refuse 
us. 

King Edward. What may that be? . 

St. Pierre. Your xes^ecX axA caxeesa.* 

IA shout 1ica.rH to «* «* w 
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Enter Messenger. 

Messenger* The Queen is arrived, and 
has brought a powerful reinforcement with 
her, of those gallant troops with which she 
has conquered Scotland. ' 

King Edward, Mauny, go out and re- 
ceive her. 

Mauny. With pleasure shall I perform 
that office. 

[He goes out and returns with the Queen. 

King Edward. - Most welcome, my dear 
Phillippa: welcome at all times; but thy re- 
turn at this moment is particularly so. Thy 
victorious conquest of Scotland endears thee 
to my heart. I also have subdued my re- 
bellious subjects, the proud citizens of Calais. 
They have just opened their gates to me, 
and I am going to make an example of six of 
the principal inhabitants. 

Queen. I am indeed arrived in a fortu- 
nate moment, as I have a petition to make, 
which respects the honour of the English na- 
tionj the glory of my Edward, my husband, 
*qy king. You think you Viave sfctiteocfcdi 
* of your enemies to death, Uo^xdbsVsi^ 
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they have sentenced themselves, and their ex- 
ecution would be the performance of their own 
orders, not the orders of Edward. They have 
behaved thejnselves worthily — they have 
behaved themselves like true patriots. I can- 
not but respect, while I envy, while I hate 
them, for leaving us no share in the honour 
of this action, but that of granting a poor 
and indispensable pardon. I admit they have 
deserved every thing that is evil at your 
hands. They have proved the most invete- 
rate and powerful of your enemies. » Th^y 
alone withstood the rapid course of your con- 
quests, jand have withheld from you the 
crown to which you were born. Is it there- 
fore thus that you would reward • them? that 
you would gratify their desires? that you 
would indulge their ambition? and enwreath 
them with everlasting glory and applause? 

But, if such a death would exalt simple ci- 
tizens over the fame of the most illustrious 
heroes, how would the name of m^ EAww^i 
with all his triumphs andlioivoxa^^^^"^ ^ 
ed by it. Would it not be saY&> 0^ ^«^ 
nmity and virtue are groNm con^ 8K ^®^ R 
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the eyes of Britain's monarch? and that the 
objects, whom he destines to the punishment 
of felony axe the very men who deserve the 
praise and esteem of mankind? The stage on 
which they should suffer, would be to them a 
stag* of honour; but a stage of shame to Ed- 
ward: a reproach to his conquests—- a dark 
and indelible disgrace to his name. 

Nd> nty lord, let us rather disappoint the 
saucy ambition of these burghers, who wish 
to invettt themselves with glory at our expence. 
We cannot, indeed, wholly deprive them of 
the nWrit of a sacrifice so nobly intended ; but 
we may cut them short of their desires. In the 
place of that death, by which their glory 
would be consummated, led us load them with 
gifts; let us put them to shame with praises; 
we shall by that means deprive them of that 
popularity which never fails to attend those 
who suffer in the cause of virtue. 

King Edward. I am convinced. You 
have prevailed. You have saved my honour, 

and are dearer to me than ever. Prevent 

tno execution. Have them k\afcan&y \>fcfore 
r - [Sir Waiter Manny goes out, and re- 
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turns imth Eustace St Pierre and his com* 
panionsJ] 

Queen. Natives of France, and inhabit- 
ants of Calais, you have put us to a vast ex- 
pence of blood and treasure, in the recovery 
of our just and natural inheritance: but you 
acted according to the dictates of an errone- 
ous judgment; and we admire and honour in 
you that valour and virtue by which we have 
been so long kept out of our rightful posses- 
sions. * 

You, noble burghers; you, excellent citi- 
zens! though you were tenfold the enemies 
of our person and our throne, we can feel 
nothing on our part, save respect and affec- 
tion for you. We loose your chains; we 
snatch you from the scaffold ; and we thank 
you for that lesson of humiliation, which 
you teach us, when you show us that excel- 
lence is not of blood, or title, or station: that 
virtue gives a dignity superior to that of 
Jungs; and that those whom the Almighty 
inspires with sentiments like yo\n» v w^V* 8 ^* 
and eminently raised above sXV Ytfwfc»sv 
' factions. 
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You are now free to depart to your kins- 
folk, your countrymen, to all those whose 
lives and liberties you have so nobly redeem- 
ed* provided you refuse not to carry with 
you the due tokens of our esteem. 

Yet we would rather bind you to ourselves, 
by every endearing obligation; and for this 
purpose, we offer to you your choice of the 
gifts and honours that Edward has to bestow. 
Rivals for fame, but always friends to virtue, 
we wish that England were entitled to call 
you her sons. 

St. Piekre. Ah! my country, it is now 
that I tremble for thee. Edward could 
only win thy cities; but Philippa conquers 
hearts. 

Queen. Brave St. Pierre, wherefore look 
you so dejected? 
- ^ St. Pierre. Ah! madam, when I meet 
with such another opportunity of dying, I 
shall not regret that I survived this day. 
, Queen. The consciousness of your vir- 
tuous intentions will afford a recompense 
equal to the glory of an illustrious de&&\ and 
your name will be transmitted to ^o*tex\\?j 
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with the applause due to the ntost disinterested 
of citizens. Return to your country and ad- 
miring friends, and serve them as much by 
your counsel, as you have already done by 
your magnanimity. Tell them how you 
have been entertained; unite them to us by 
the ties of friendship and esteem; and gain 
us the hearts of those who have been disaffect- 
ed. This is the only token of gratitude that 
we require. Farewell, and remember Philippa 
with esteem. 
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How much it is to be regretted that the 
voice of truth so seldom reaches the ears of 
princes. Many of them would rejoice to 
obey her dictates, were she not concealed 
from their view, by those sycophants whose 
interest it is to misrepresent the real state of 
things. The luxurious dependents <& *. wwk 
generally glean their spoils from tiae cPfcY***" 
tha of the people, andcarefuVty carac*^*^ 
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murmurs from the sovereign, who, were he 
sensible of their complaints, would be most 
happy to remove them. 

Country people at work near a cottage* 

Wife. How hard we are obliged to work 
for a living, whilst many live delicately, with- 
out doing any thing. Heigh ho ! I wish I 
were a lady* 

Husband. None of your foolish wishes: 
a lady, forsooth! Mind your work, and be 
contented with your condition. Perhaps, if 
you had your wish, you would not be so 
happy as you are now. You are obliged to 
labour, it is true; but then health is gained 
by exercise; and a contented mind and 
peaceful conscience will make every state 
comfortable. 

Wife. For all that you say, I should 
like to try the change. I cannot help think- 
ing that the rich are happier than the poor. 
They have many enjoyments that we want: 
fine clothes, plenty of nice wtaais, tad set- 
r*nts to wait on them; mAInA*, *>&*<& 
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ease, which I should think best of all. Oh! 
that I were a lady. 

Husband. Foolish woman! remember 
what the old proverb says, " All is not gold 
that glitters.*' I have heard that the rich 
are not always so happy as they appear; and 
that many an aching heart rides in a coach 
and six., For my part, when I have a little 
corn in my barn, a side of good bacon in my 
chimney, and a cup of brown ale to welcome 
a friend, though I work hard every day, I 
envy no man, but find cause not only to be 
contented! but thankful for my lot. Hark! 
who comes here? a man on horseback. 
[Antiochus Sidetes, king of 'Syria, rides up to 

them, but without making himself known. 

Antiochus. I have lost my way, good 
folks, and have wandered some hours in this 
forest It was a lucky chance that brought 
pie to your habitation; for I am much 
fatigued, and faint with hunger. Can you 
afford a little refreshment to a stranger? 

Husband. Most willingly. 'Wfc weVok 
r, and have no dainties to offex ^jo\k\ ^^^ 

s 
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to such as we have you are heartily welcome. 
Dame, go in, and see what you can find to 
set before our guest. 

Wife, I can have some new-laid eggs 
and a rasher of bacon ready presently, if the 
gentleman can submit to such fare. 

Antiochus. That I can, with as good an 
appetite as ever I sat down to a feast. This 
keen air and hard exercise have cured me of 
daintiness; but, that I may relish my repast 
the better, leave off work, and give me your 
company. What is the best news in this 
part of the country? 

Wife. We hear but little of what passes 
in the world, in this forest. We know that 
poor people find it hard enough to live. Let 
them do what they can, it is difficult to earn 
a livelihood. 

Antiochus. Whence do your hardships 
arise? Perhaps this remote situation does not 
afford you an opportunity of gaining a main- 
tenance; or have you any complaint to make 
of those who rule over you? I am a stranger 
» these parts. How is the \u&£\ta& \ksi%* 
Mboutst 
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Husband. The king, heaven bless him, 
is Very well beloved: we think he has got a 
good hearty and wishes to make his people 
happy. But his courtiers have not the same 
views: they flatter him, and persuade him to 
spend his time in pleasure, while they govern 
qfiairs as they please. 

Antiochus. To what pleasure is he so 
much addicted? 

Husband. You are a stranger, indeed, 
if you do not know that the king loves hunt- 
ing better than any thing else. He gives a 
great deal of time to it, and neglects more 
important things for the sake of it; besides 
that, large forests remain uncultivated, to 
preserve the game, which might be divided 
into small farms, and support many families 
in a comfortable manner. 

Antiochus. It is a pity there is nobody 
so upright as to give the king good advice 
upon this subject; perhaps he would listen 
to it. 

Husbanp. I do not doubt tlvsX \\fe <w w3Sk\ 
for it is said that he has a goo& aMPfioAfts*** 
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and loves his subjects; but every body at 
court tries to serve himself, and the miseries 
of the poor and laborious are unheard of, or 
forgotten. 

Antiochus. You are a good politician. 
Truth seldom reaches the ears of princes: 
they are obliged to judge of every thing from 
the report of others; and frequently are mis- 
led, on purpose to serve the interest of those 
that deceive and flatter them. 

The Kings attendants ride up mid discover 

him* 

Husband 4" Wife, (both kneel) What 
will become of us? We hope your majesty 
will forgive us: we did not know you were 
the king, or we should not have made so 
free. 

Antiochus. Honest people, fear nothing: 
I thank you for your hospitable entertain- 
ment, but still more for the lesson you have, 
undesignedly, given me. To you, (to the 
courtiers,) who pretend to be my friends, I 
fate but few thanks to give* £ot» d\abft the 
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many years that you have served me, I have 
never heard the truth concerning myself till 
this day. 



AGESILAUS. 

The Spartans were an ancient nation of 
Greece, that might properly be termed a 
repifblic of soldiers. Every child was con- 
sidered as the property of the state; and was 
obliged, by the laws, to be brought up at a 
public school, where the conduct of both 
children and masters were frequently in- 
spected by the magistrates. No partial indi- 
gencies were allowed. They dined at public 
tables, where their usual fare was coarse 
barley bread, and a sort of pottage called 
black broth. The son of the king and the 
simple citizen were treated alike, and obliged 
to submit to the same regulation. They 
knew no distinction, but that which a$p^ 
bom merit. That boy ^Yvo co\2^ «oSKw 
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the greatest hardships with the fewest com- 
plaints; who braved cold, hunger, and fa- 
tigue, nay pain itself, without a murmur, 
received the commendations of the aged, and 
was regarded as a precious pledge of future 
valour and patrotism. Their territory was 
surrounded by powerful neighbours, against 
whose incursions they had no defence but 
the courage and discipline of their armies. 
Therefore, the chief care of the government 
was to educate every boy a soldier, and the 
whole course of their instruction tended to 
this one point. Effeminacy and cowardice 
were so much despised among them, that the 
most pusillanimous neither dared to indulge 
in the one, nor show marks of the other. A 
modern coxcomb would have been banished 
their community, as a being for whom they 
had no employment. The spirit of their 
laws was suited to form patriots and heroes; 
but it was deficient in the cultivation of the 
softtr and more amiable virtues. Agesilaus, 
one of their kings, celebrated even among 
the Spartans for excelling in ere? *^** 
of heroic virtue, knew how to unite Vke gre»fc 
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qualities of a wise king and a skilful general, 
to those of a tender and affectionate father. 
He did not consider it any degradation to his 
public character, to pass the few hours of lei- 
sure he could spare from the business of the 
republic, in the midst of his family; enjoying 
the tranquil pleasures of domestic life, and 
adapting his conversation to the infant capa- 
cities of his children. The character of this 
great man is more endearing and amiable, 
when we observe him indulging the natural 
affections of a parent in the nursery, than 
when we contemplate him subduing his ene- 
mies in the field. 

AgesilatiSj and his son, a child Jive years 

Of age. 

Child. Father, I wish you would lay 
down your book, and come and play with 
me. Pray, lend me your stick to ride upon. 

Agesilaus. Take it, my boy, and amuse 
yourself with it 

Child. When shaft I liawe a wk^*^ 
to ride upon. 
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Agesilaus. You must soon begin to 
learn to ride. When you are able to manage 
* living horse," I will buy you one; but first 
take pains to jvalk well! run well, and show 
me how you can jump* 

[Child jumps. 

Agesilaus. Very well; put the stick 
across two chairs, and try to jump over it. 
Go a few paces back, and run towards it; 
that will give you a spring. Now endeavour 
to take it standing. This exercise will 
strengthen your legs, open your chest, and 
prepare you to learn to ride. Have you 
been in the cold-bath this morning? I hope 
you never omit it, for it will give you health 
and vigour, and enable you to leap and 
wrestle, like a man. 

Child. I would rather go without my 
breakfast than miss the bath. I love the 
cold water, and can Swim already like a 
fish. 

Agesilaus. I am pleased to hear it. A 

boy should be hardy, and fear neither cold 

nor hunger: he must swim, x\m,ta$,iump, 
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and have the free use of his limbs, or he will 
never make a vigorous, useful man. 

[AJriend comes in. 

Stranger. I am surprised! Is this an 
employment worthy of the great Agesilaus? 
Are the amusements of a nursery, and play- 
ing with children, suited to entertain the 
leisure of a mighty king? 

Agesilaus. You have unexpectedly bro- 
ken in upon my retirement. My domestic 
pleasures may afford you subject for ridicule; 
but I am not ashamed of the tender feelings of 
a parent. I pass some time every day among 
my children; nor do I consider it as spent in 
an idle or trifling manner. I think I cannot 
render- the republic a more essential service, 
than by forming the characters of those chil- 
dren who are to become its chief magistrates. 
Suspend your judgment till you are a father, 
and feel the duties and delights of that ten- 
der relation; nor censure me, whose highest 
amusement is die innocent prattle of my 
children. 
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Cyrus was the son of Cambyses, king 
ef Persia, and of Mandane, daughter of 
Astyages, king of the Medes. By the death 
of Cyaxares, his uncle, he became heir to 
both kingdoms, and united them into one 
great empire* The character of these two 
nations was extremely different. The Persians 
were a hardy, temperate people, and gave par- 
ticular attention to forming the morals of 
their youth. On the other hand, the Medes 
were addicted to every species of voluptuous 
indulgence. Cyrus was educated at home 
with great care, and particularly instructed 
in the duties of the high office he was born 
to enjoy. Being endowed by nature with 
extraordinary abilities, and a disposition most 
docile to receive instruction, the lessons that 
were given him produced admirably good 
effects, and enabled him to resist foesfc^NtfiNe 
poison of the dissipated maaaexs oi\aftgcw&» 
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father's court, where he often passed a great 
deal of time. The rigid virtue and amiable, 
condescension of this prince, rendered him 
the delight and admiration of all that knew 
him; and frequently transformed those that 
were his enemies, into grateful friends and ad- 
mirers. Xenophon, who was an eye-witness 
of many of his great actions, both in public 
and private life, has recorded his history as 
an example to posterity. This work would 
supply me with materials for many dialogued; 
but I content myself with the two following 
subjects, as in some degree illustrative of the 
character of this great hero. 

Boys at play. 

First Boy. Can you shoot at a mark? 
My father has given me a bow and arrow, as 
a reward for learning a lesson well: shall we 
try to shoot with them? 

Second Boy. With all my heart. I 
want to hit a mark: let me try &t&. 

First Boy. No, hjave -pfteuce* *sA^ 
those that are older be aew«& ***&*** ^ 
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When I have shot, I will lend it you; but 
my coat is so tight, I cannot Kft up my arms. 
It would just fit you-— yours is as much too 
large. Let us exchange. 

Second Boy. I am not willing to do 
any such thing. Though my coat is a great 
deal too big for me, I like the colour of it 
better than yours: besides, yours is shabbier 
than mine, and I choose to keep my own. 

First Boy. If you will not exchange 
by fair means, I will try force: my coat 
will fit you better than your own, and we 
shall both be accommodated. 

[ They struggle. 

Enter Cyrus. 

Cyrus. What is the matter, my lads?' 
Schoolfellows falling out! I am astonished. 
What are you disputing about? 

Second Boy. He wants to take my coat 
away by force; and I am not strong enough 
.to keep it. 

First Boy. I consent . to refer the di&* 

pute to Cyrus; will you abide b^ his deci- 
sion? 
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Second Boy, Yes, willingly. 

Cyrus. Explain the matter, that I may 
understand the reason of your quarrel. 

First Boy. The case is this: my coat is 
much too tight for me; it will just fit him. 
His is a great deal too large for him: 
it almost reaches the ground. I want him to 
take mine, and let me have his. 

Cyrus. I decide, that the great boy 
shall have the largest coat, and the little boy 
be contented with the smallest. 

Enter Master. 

Master. What means this exchange of 
clothes? Have you been quarrelling? 

Cyrus. Yes; they have fallen out about 
their coats, and have referred the matter to 
me; and I have given my opinion that each 
boy should take the coat that fits him best. 

Master. Pray, on what principle did 
you decide thus? 

Cyrus. That of appointing to each what 
is most suitable to his wants* 

M48TBR. Butbywhatxi^t$AT"^ 
£sr the property of another ^«axfflX\^ ,<1 ^ • 
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Cyrus. I thought he would be benefited 
by this exchange. 

Master. Do you think you have power 
to judge what will make others happy. Jus* 
tice requires that the great coat should be re- 
stored to its owner. Your decision is founded 
on a false principle. You were called in to 
do justice, not to consider what was most 
suitable. Justice is always painted with a 
bandage over her eyes, and a balance in her 
hand; to show she makes no distinctions, but 
impartially renders to every man his own. 
Your decision reminds me of those who are 
very generous with other people's property. 
I have known persons of tender, compassionate 
natures, affected by the sight of a fellow-crea- 
ture in distress, bestow that money to relieve 
the misery that touched them, which they had 
long owed to their creditors; this error arises 
from imbibing false notions, or from want of 
sufficient reflection to distinguish between 
justice and humanity. You, Cyrus, who are 
born to rule over others, should early acquire 
xc&wate ideas, and store your narol wfck 
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general principles, which no accidental cir- 
cumstance of time or place, or a fond par- 
tiality, should ever alter* 



CYRUS, CUP-BEARER TO A^TYAGES. 

Cyrus, Astyages, Mandane y Lords and 
Ladies of the Court. 

ASTYAGES. 

My dear Cyrus, in what employment have 
you passed your morning? 

Cyrus. I have been learning to ride, and 
to use the bow. I hope, Sir, I shall have 
your permission to join your next hunting 
party. I wish to give you some specimens 
of my horsemanship. 

Mandane. I cannot comply with that 
request, unless you promise me to restrain 
your ardour, and keep close to your uncle's 
side. 

Cyrus. The task you mcgaae, xaa&sww 
will be difficult; but I hope ?o>x* comdbdw^ 
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will be always sufficient to restrain me on N 
every occasion* 

Astyages. Daughter, you must endea- 
vour to suppress your maternal apprehensions, 
and suffer your son to gain courage by exer- 
cise. He is born to rule over two great 
nations. Let him fortify both body and mind, 
that he .may become worthy of the elevated 
situation that fortune destines him. 

Mandane. I do not desire to render him 
effeminate;, but it is my wish that he should 
temper courage with prudence. Many a 
brave general has fallen a sacrifice to the 
rashness of exposing his own person, when 
he should have preserved it for the good of 
others. 

Astyages. You reason well, Mandane. 
A king fives but for his people: his life, his 
time, nay, even his reputation is theirs; and 
he has no right to be prodigal of either, but 
for their advantage. 

Cyrus. Since the situation of a king calls 

for higher exertions of duty, and greater sacri- 

fices of inclination, than that o? ^xvrate \>ei;* 
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sons, why is it so much envied and coveted 
by the generality of mankind ? 

Mandane. Because men are mostly taken 
with the appearance of splendour and mag- 
nificence that surrounds courts, without con- 
sidering the important duties that are annexed 
to the situation. The idea of power and 
riches presents the image of happiness to 
common observers! whereas true happiness is 
to be attained in all stations, by a close adhe- 
rence to virtuous principles. 

Cyrus. Could I choose my lot in life, I 
should prefer the leisure and quiet of a private 
station. 

Mandane. Beware, lest, under the mask 
of moderation, you indulge a disposition to 
indolence. Let it ever be remembered, that 
enjoyment does not consist in useless leisure, 
but in well-directed occupations. Man is 
formed for action, and the powers of his 
mind as well as body, become torpid for 
want of exercise. 

Astyages. The entertakmierit \% *«*&S* 
and our friends waiter our w\come, x» «&. 

■» 8 
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dovfai and partake of it Cyrus, every thing 
I receive from your hand has a double 
relish; undertake the office of cupbearer to 
the feast. 

Cyrus. I always attend my grandfather 

.with the greatest delight: it will give me 

pleasure to perform any office with which he 

shall please to honour me. 

[The company sit dozen to table. Cyrus 

attends as cupbearer* 

Mandane. My noble guests, you are sin- 
cerely welcome. I hope you will find the 
repast agreeable to your tastes. 

Astyages. Let every one lay aside re- 
straint, and speak his sentiments with the 
familiarity of a friend; that the social plea- 
sures may be united to those of sense, and 
give a higher flavour to our wine. Cyrus, 
hand me the cup. [Cyrus presents the cup, 
in a graceful manner 9 to his grandfather. 

Astyages. You have omitted a material 
part of your office. Why did you not taste 
the cup before you presented it to me? 
Cyrus. I was afraid to taste, \e& taetfe 
should be poison in it-, fox I We otosv do- 
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served, that after drinking wine, the lords of 
your court, and even you, my dear grand- 
father, have been strangely affected; have 
reeled, become loud and boisterous, and acted 
every way unlike yourself. 

Ast yages. The simplicity of your reproof 
gives it double force. May you, my dear 
child, always preserve the same innocence 
and purity of manners, and never debase 
yourself by the immoderate use of wine, or 
other fermented liquors. Though I have 
sometimes shown you an improper example, 
I am fully sensible of the disadvantages of 
intemperance; it injures the health, weakens 
the powers of the mind, inflames the passions, 
and exposes a man to commit crimes of which 
he would blush to think. 



ARISTIDES THE JUST. 



The Athenians were remarkaVAe fo* <kss« 
fickleness and inconstancy towards xSclo^^^ 00 
acted in the public departments o* ^onctsv- 
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ment. The man who was at one time the 
favourite of the people, and extolled as the 
defender and preserver of Athens, was fire* 
quently, without sufficient cause* banished 
their city. Their form of banishment was 
peculiar to themselves, and was called the 
ostracism. Every citizen had the power of 
showing his disapprobation of any person 
employed in the administration of affairs, by 
writing his name on a shell. On a day 
appointed for the purpose, these shells were 
collected, and a certain* number of them was 
sufficient to expel the most powerful magis- 
trate. The following incident was a remark- 
able example of the injustice and folly of 
these popular decisions, and is one proof, 
among many, of the inconveniences of the 
democratic form of government. 

A Street in Athens. Several Citizens con- 
versing. 

First Citizen. Have you heard that 
the virtuous Aristides is \sanuihs9L ' \q \5ast 
ostracism? 
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Second Citizen. What can the people 
find to be discontented with in him? His 
justice, disinterestedness, and true love of his 
country, are qualities that, one would think, 
must secure him from the censures of the 
fickle multitude* 

First Citizen. The more distinguished 
a man is for eminent virtues, the more he is 
exposed to the attacks of the envious. Many 
are jealous of the reputation of Aristides, who 
have not sufficient goodness to emulate his 
example. It is not difficult to mislead the 
common people, and prejudice their judg- 
ment against those who serve them most 
faithfully. The voice of the people is gene- 
rally upright in intention, but frequently mis- 
guided by the artifice of those who use them 
as an engine for their own ambitious pur- 
poses. 

Second Citizen. A little time will un- 
deceive them. The same giddy crowd that 
is now earnest to banish him, when deprived 
of his services will soon be sensible of! las* reak 
joerit, and will be still more Abmxw* <& ^^ 
&Bnghim f 
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First Citizen. Public virtue is not his 
only excellence: he shines equally in the 
character o^ a private man, and displays a 
striking example of a strict adherence to truth, 
a love of justice, a disinterested and tender 
concern for the welfare of others; and what 
constitutes his highest praise, is* his modera- 
tion. Placed at the head of the treasury of a 
rich commonwealth, he has preserved his 
original poverty, without availing himself of 
the* numberless advantages of his situation for 
increasing his private fortune. 

Third Citizen. I am his friend, and 
know him well. He considers virtue as the 
only true riches; nor does he covet any other 
treasures for himself or his children. 

Second Citizen. If such a character 
cannot preserve the public esteem, who can 
ever hope to obtain it ? 

Third Citizen. He is as much superior 

to the l6ve of fame, as he is to the love of 

money. He values virtue for its own sake ; 

an& would rather be really virtuous, than be 

thought so by the whole vjotVL ^troa 

patriot must not depend on t\ve \st<s»fl\ * 
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the multitude for happiness; he must seek 
it in his own bosom, and consider the secret 
applauses of his conscience, as a balm, that 
will console him for every other disappoint- 
ment. My friendship will not suffer me to 
remain here, parsing my time in useless con- 
versation, when perhaps I may be of some 
service to him. Let us go and try to find 
him, and offer him all the consolation in our 
power. [Aristides meets him. 

Third Citizen. My dear friend, I waff 
coming to seek you, that I might condole 
with you on the late sentence of the people. 
Yoqr fortitude seems unshaken. Teach me 
how to bear the loss of such a friend. Indeed 
I lament not only my own private misfortune, 
but that of the republic, which will be de- 
prived of an upright magistrate and wise 
ruler. 

Aristidesk Comfort yourself; my con- 
stancy do£s not forsake me on this occasion, 
since I have no other reproaches to bear, but 
those that are suggested by envy. A country 
fellow came up to me just now, and as he did 
not know how to write, desired that I would 
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inscribe my own name upon a shell. 1 5m* 
mediately complied with his request, but was 
earnest to be informed of the reason of his dis- 
approbation of my conduct, lest I had been 
guilty of some neglect or injustice towards 
him or his family ; but, to my great satisfac- 
tion, I found that he had nothing to allege 
against me but my popularity. He confessed 
he had no real ground of complaint, but said, 
that he was determined to vote for my banish- 
ment, because he was weary of hearing my 
praises, and particularly of my being sur- 
named the Just. If my administration has 
afforded my enemies no better cause of accu- 
sation, I retire, most happy in the consider- 
sation, that the love of my fellow-citizens is 
the only offence that has been urged against 
me. My conscience does not reproach me 
with one act of oppression or injustice. Such 
a banishment is rather a motive for triumph: 
it can neither affect my peace of mind, nor 
tarnish my reputation with posterity, which 
Judges through a different medium from ri- 
rals and competitors. "FareNfdft* "Nla^ , ysa 
-Hfojr the happiness you&eaer**^^^* 
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pie of Athens never see the day which sha 
oblige them to remember their ingratitude t 
Aristides. 
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The civil dissensions that frequently hap- 
pened at Rome between the Patricians and 
the Plebeians, were excited by pride and op* 
pression on the side of the former, and by 
too usurping a spirit of independence on that 
of the latter class of citizens. Marcus Caius 
Coriolanus warmly espoused the cause of the 
nobles, and in one of these disputes was ba- 
nished by the people. Forgetful of what he 
owed to his country, family, and con- 
nexions, he immediately fled to the Volscians, 
vho were then at war with Rome, and was 
aost joyfully received by them. His supe- 
ior abilities as a general being well known, 
mdered him a welcome guest \ ess^RAs&H 
be declared his deterainafceu oi «*■*»%> 
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them against his countrymen, as a means of 
satiating his revenge. An inflexible dispo- 
sition, and a vindictive spirit, were striking 
features in the character of Coriolanus. 
Haughty as he was, and unsubdued by the 
miseries of his native city, his stubborn 
soul yielded to the solicitations of his mother. 
He could not bear the sight of a parent 
reduced to the state of a humble suppliant 
to her son, and, withput hesitating, resigned 
himself, his views, and even his resentment, 
to her entreaties. A memorable proof of 
the force of affection, and of the advantage 
of early cultivating domestic attachments. 
Filial love has been the means of restraining 
many from devoting themselves to destruc- 
tion. It is a powerful instrument, bestowed 
upon parents, by the wise Author of our 
nature, for the benefit of their children: 
happy are they who know how to secure it, 
by devoting the principal part of their time 
and attention to the education of their infant 
progeny. They may be very well instructed 

*** the sciences, by masters in ttafe w»«m! 

branches, who are willing to ^ve >xf flask 
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leisure for a pecuniary reward; but let pa- 
rents beware how they resign the cultivation 
of the heart to other hands. Duty, nature, 
and even pleasure, loudly call upon them to 
perform this fender office. The reward is a 
valuable one; no less than the applause of 
conscience, and, in most instances, the un- 
shaken attachment of their children. 

The following interviews between Coriola- 
nus, the Ambassadors from Rome, Volumnia, 
&c. &c. passed in the Volscian camp. 

Coriolanus, Volscian Chiefs, Ambassadors 

from Rome. 

Chief op- the Embassy. Noble Corio- 
lanus, we come to offer terms of peace from 
Rome. 

Coriolanus. Declare your terms. 

Chief. The senate entreats you to forget 
the wrongs you have received; to listen to 
proposals of accommodation ; and to forgive 
your co\intry, that sues for peace, and is ready 
to receive you with open arms. 
Coriolanus. The injudes \ >»**»■ 
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received ate so flagrant, and bear such strong 
marks of gross ingratitude,, that I endeavour 
to forget I am descended from a Roman, and 
try to persuade myself that I was bom a Vol- 
scian. Return and tell your fifllow citizens, 
that they shall remember the day in which 
they sent me into exile. They had no mercy 
then, and I feel no pity now. 

Chief. Compassionate the miseries of 
your unhappy country. It is in your power 
only to relieve them. Be entreated t# put an 
end to the war, and listen to the proposals we 
bring. 

Coriolanus. I am general of the Vol- 
scians, and shall act in that capacity. The 
only terms that I will* accept are, that you 
shall restore all the cities and land taken 
in the former wars, and grant, by decree, the 
freedom of the city to the Volscians, as you 
formerly did to the Latins. These just and 
equal conditions are the only sure foundation 
of a firm and lasting peace between the two 
nations. I grant you thirty days to consider 
pfit; but remember that, at tlie eud of that 
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time, you must either accede to this proposal, 
or immediately renew the war. 

Chief. Must I bear this message, un- 
qualified, to the senate ? 

Coriolanus. You must: I am deter- 
mined, and will not easily change my pur- 
pose. Farewell. 

Coriolanus in his tent, withJufidius, one qf 
the chiefs of the Vohcians. 

A servant comes in. 

Servant. There is one without, that de- 
sires to speak with you. 

Coriolanus. Have you enquired his 
business ? Is his person known to you? 

Servant. I never saw him before: his 
dialect is Roman : he will not tell his business. 
He bid me say that his name is Menenius; 
and he knew that you would not refuse him 
admission. 

Coriolanus. I will not see him. Tell 
him that I am engaged. Go. Poor old man, 
I dare not trust myself with him. 

Servant. He is coming Va ^eafc* • 

a 3 
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Coriolakus. Make haste and keep him 
out. 

Servant. Keep back! my master is en- 
gaged; keep back. 

Menenius. I will come in. I know he 
will not refuse to see me. My son, thou wilt 
not forbid thy father an entrance. I must 
be heard. ^ I come to plead for Rome, and to 
entreat, by all the tender friendship that has 
so long subsisted between us, that you will 
take compassion on your unhappy country. 
Lay aside your anger, and give way to the 
soft emotions of pity. With great reluctance 
I undertook this commission, because I had 
heard on what hard terms you had dismissed 
the ambassadors; but I persuaded myself 
that my influence would prevail with you, 
and that you would yield to the solicitations 
of old Menenius. 

Coriolanus. Away! I will listen to no 
other terms. 

Menenius. What do I hear! will you 
not attend to my arguments ? 

Cojuolanus. I must not hear them. 
v Jfe, mother, children, country ?& axs 
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strangers to me. I have pledged my faith to 
the Volscians. Every thing now is in their 
power. Make terms with them. Although 
I cannot treat with you as a public messenger 
from Rome, I remember you as a private 
friend, and still regard you; but no consider- 
ations of that nature must influence my con- 
duct with regard to the subject of your 
coming hither. Away. Relate what you 
have seen and heard to the Senate. I will 
hear no reply* (Menenius withdraws with 
a melancholy countenance.) This man, 
Aufidius, was my dearest friend; but you see 
that he has had no influence over me. 

Aufjmus. You are very firm. 

CoRio^Ajius. You must be my witness 
to the Yolscian lords, that neither the ambas- 
sadors, nor this old man, whom I have sent 
back oppressed with grief, were able to shake 
my resolution. 

Aufidius. Trust me, I will fully testify 
that you have subdued all your native feel- 
ings and private friendships, and \\as^ 
jadopted the Volscians for your eo\mVx^»Rxv- 
thfltyou have offered no terms, \arc& ^^ 
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view to their interest; and that you have 

acted in all respects as becomes their general. 

Coriolanus. They sent Menenius as a 

last resource, thinking that I could refuse 

nothing to his importunity, well knowing 

that he had always loved me with more than 

a father's fondness, and that I had returned 

his affection with the reverence and duty of a 

son. He is heart-broken at my treatment of 

him. I am determined to receive no fixture 

embassy, either from the senate or private 

friends. Ha! what shout is that? I hope I 

shall not be tempted to break my vow, the 

moment I have made it.>e! my wife now 

comes, followed by my mother, leading in 

her hand my little boy, Marius : but I will 

overcome all natural feelings, lay aside or 

stifle the affection of husband, son, or father. 

I will not listen to their petition. May I keep 

firm. My mother come thus to me ! How 

shall I resist the love and veneration with 

which she inspires me ? (He embraces first 

Ms mother, and then his wife and son.) 

Virgiija. My honoured \ot& axA \s\as* 
band. 
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Coriolanus. My much beloYed wife* 
(salutes her) forgive my tyranny, but do not 
ask me to forgive the Romans. Most vene- 
rated parent, (kneels,) accept the duty that 
I owe you ; but do not desire me to break my 
vow. My word is pledged,* and I cannot 
falsify it without dishonour. 

Volumnia. My son, hear me. 

Coriolanus (1b the Volscian chiefs.) ; My 
friends, draw near, my mother seems to have 
something to communicate. I do notehoose 
to listen to matters of state but in your pre* 
sence. 

Volumnia. Hear, my son, to what a 
miserable state your banishment has reduced 
us. If you consider, you must think us the 
most unhappy of women, since the sight of 
you, which should afford us the greatest 
pleasure, causes us the greatest pain, to see 
you thus engaged with Rome's enemies, and 
tearing out the very vitals of your country. 
Nor have we the consolation of offering up 
our prayers in this calamity •, iox ^^ c$xss*r»\.* 
at the same time, *pray for yowt -pteaKsrwfiossft. 
and the safety of our coiuitrs. ^io\x* ^& 
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and children must either see their city de- 
stroyed by one of her own citizens, or behold 
you, their husband and father, perish before 
her walls. For my part, I will not live to 
see this war decided by arms. If I cannot 
persuade you to prefer friendship and union, 
to enmity and its ruinous consequences, by 
becoming the bond of alliance between the two 
nations, and conciliating their differences, 
. believe me, you shall not advance against 
your country— -but by trampling upon the 
dead body of her that bore you; for it does 
not become me to behold that day, in which 
my son shall be led captive by his fellow- 
citizens, or triumph over Rome. My request 
would, indeed, involve you in great diffi- 
culties, if I required you to give tip the in- 
terest of the Volscians, who have confided 
their affairs to your care? But what do I de- 
sire of you more than deliverance from our 
present calamities ? a deliverance which will be 
advantageous to both nations, but most to the 
honour of the Volscians, whose superiority 
™H be shown by bestowing oiixxa^O^ivw^ 
ofpeace andftiendslup, wtoc\iftie^*m&^ 
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will receive in their turn. Should you act as 
the mediator between the two parties, and pro- 
cure these inestimable blessings for each, you 
will become their mutual benefactor and de- 
liverer, and be regarded as such by both; but 
if you determine to take the opposite course, 
you alone must expect to bear the blpine 
of each side. Although the chance of war is 
uncertain, one sure consequence will follow 
this, that if you conquer, you will be a de- 
stroying daemon to your own country; if you 
are beaten, you will, by indulging your re- 
sentment, involve your friends and benefac- 
tors in the greatest misfortunes. (Coriolanus • 
listens attentively.) Why are you silent, my 
son? Do you think it more honourable to 
yield to the impressions of anger and resent- 
ment, than to the petition of your mother, in 
so important a point? Or does it become a 
great man to remember the injuries he has 
received? and would it not be equally con- 
sistent with the character of a great and good 
man, to remember, with filial TegaxA.,^afc\»- 
nefits that have been bestowed oti\Shsi\s , 3 ^^ 
parents ? Surely you, of dl men, Atf*^* 



e. 
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grateful, since you have suffered so severely 
from ingratitude* And yet, though you have 
already revenged many wrongs, by inflicting 
several calamities on your country, you have 
not hitherto made the least return to your 
mother, for her affectionate cares since the 
moment of your birth. The sacred ties of 
both nature and religion, require that you 
should indulge me in this- just and reasonable 
request. But if words cannot prevail, this 
only resource is left. [She throw* herself at 
his feet. VirgUia and Marius do the same. 

Coriolanus. Oh! mother, mother, you 
have won a happy victory to Rome, but de- 
structive to your poor son. I submit, van- 
quished by you alone. Aufidius, a mother's 
tears are irresistible. If I can no longer make 
war for you, I will establish art honourable 
and advantageous peace. Nature has pre- 
vailed, where nothing else could. You have 
saved your country, when all the powers of 
Italy could not have made peace. Come, let 
us retire into my tent. Aufidius, come with 
us; yamr presence- is necessary iSaaX ^s 
»«T settle the conditions of $eace* 
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HENRY THE GREAT, AND THE DUKE OF 

SyLLY. 

There are few greater characters occur 
in modern history, than Henry the Fourth 
of France, usually surnamed the Great, 
and his prime minister, the Duke of Sully. 
Henry came to the throne at the time when 
France was torn to pieces by civil and reli- 
gious dissensions, which he appeased by his 
prudence and spirit. The object nearest his 
heart was the good of his people ; and the ge- 
neral tenor of his conduct approached nearer, 
than that of most monarchs, to the idea of 
a patriot king. Yet, such is the imperfection 
of human nature, the great qualities and pub- 
lic virtues of Henry were clouded by some 
private vices. An inordinate love of plea- 
sure plunged him into the greatest domestic 
misfortunes, and often rendered him un- 
happy in the midst of success axi&^To*\>e*>toj* 
In these moments of distress \ie YieA. sftw^J* 
recourse to hi* faithful SuDy*, ^ Nftw»» 
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advice and friendship he was sure to find 
consolation. Sully had too sincere a regard 
fox his master, to spare those reproofs that 
the occasion required, and sometimes raised 
a little warmth in the bosom of the king ; but 
so generous was his nature, that he no sooner 
had time to recollect himself, but he entirely 
forgave the liberty his favourite had taken, 
and even increased his tokens of love and es- 
teem, upon every such proof of his fidelity. 
Happy king, to have had such a monitor; 
happier still, hadst thou had constancy to 
follow his advice, as well as to acknow- 
ledge its propriety. Pleasure held this mo- 
narch in her silken chains, to the day of 
his death; ever taking new resolutions of 
amendment, and as often failing in the per- 
formance of them: a distinguished example 
of the danger of delaying to amend, and suf- 
fering ill habits to take hold of the mind, in 
opposition to the convictions of conscience, 
and the reproofs of a faithful counsellor* 

Be wise to-day i 'tis madness to defer; 
Next day ike fatal precedent mYL ^tea& \ 
Thum on, till wisdom is pusV& w& *£>&*> 
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The Duke of Sully, considered either in his 
public or private character, is a model for 
imitation; especially with respect to his piety, 
patriotism, sincerity, moderation, love of or- 
der, and indefatigable industry, 

Henry the Great? conversing with the Duke 

of Sully. 

Henry. Well, my friend, as your interest 
and welfare frequently engage my mind, it 
has occurred to me this morning, that your 
son is of an age to marry ; and I am desirous 
he should form an alliance that may ennoble 
your house, and convince you of my attach- 
ment to your family. 

Sully. Your majesty's goodness and 
condescension* have always been very great. 
I have received many offers for my son, that 
were flattering to my ambition ; but I have 
rejected them all, by saying, that I would 
receive a daughter-in-law from your majesty 
alone. 

Henry. I do not wait for recreate ftawk 
those by whom I am served ^«Hfla3Ssv%«^w 
and fidelity. I am detem^edL to ^xoc^r 
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you with more authority than ever ift the ad- 
ministration, and to raise you and your family 
to the highest honours, dignities, and riches. 
But you must assist me in this design ; for if 
you do not contribute to it, it will be difficult 
for me to accomplish my intentions, without 
prejudice to my affairs, and incurring great 
blame ; consequences which I am persuaded 
you would be unwilling I should draw upon 
myself. I propose, first, to ally you to my- 
self, by giving my daughter Vendome in 
marriage to your son, with a portion of two 
hundred thousand crowns in ready money, 
and a pension of ten thousand a year ; to 
which I shall add the government of Berry, 
and the reversion of that of Bourbonnois, as 
also the post of grand master of the ordnance. 
On your son-in-law I will bestow the govern- 
ment of Poitou, which I will exchange with 
you for that of Normandy ; as I plainly per- 
ceive, that poor M. de Montpensier cannot 
live long to enjoy it. The declining state of 
health of the Constable also gives me reason 
to expect that his office will sootv \>se«tt>fe 
vacant. This likewise shaft be ^o\us. ^\& 
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in order to effect these designs, you and your 
son must both openly renounce Protestantism, 
and embrace the Catholic faith. I entreat you 
not to refuse me this request, since my interest, 
and the fortune of your house, require it. 

Sully. Your majesty does me more ho- 
nour than I deserve, and values my poor 
services at more than they merit. It is true, 
I serve the best and most liberal of masters, 
with a heart truly devoted to his most im- 
portant interests. Your princely munificence 
overwhelms me, and will excite new and more 
ardent endeavours to serve you faithfully. It 
is not for me to decide concerning your pro- 
posal for my son, his settlement depends en- 
tirely upon your majesty* He is of an age 
that enables him to form a judgment on the 
subjeet of religion, and therefore he must - 
determine for himself: but the case, is quite 
different with me. I cannot think of acquiring 
additional honours, dignities, or riches, by the 
sacrifice of my conscience. If ever I change 
my religion, it must be from coimcfc\o\v\ tssl- 
iber ambition, avarice, no* vaxat^ > &tf& «wt 

H 3 
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prevail with me to abandon my duty ; nor can 
I think that even my royal master would put 
more confidence in me for becoming unfaith- 
ful to my God. 

, Another conversation, on a different subject, 
between the same illustrious persons. 

Henry. You, my good Sully, are the 
only person in whom I can confide. I have 
lost a large sum at play. You must supply 
me with more money. 

Sully. That cannot be done, my liege, 
without embarrassing your affairs. I am 
already largely in advance to your private 
purse. 

Henry. My demand must be complied 
with. It is your part to contrive the means. 
I am not disposed to be contradicted. My 
mind is uneasy. The queen has displeased 
me: she is continually reproaching me with 
want of affection, which is the readiest way 
to diminish the love that I really have for 
her. These things perplex me, and allay the 
enjoyment of my life. I am come to ^o\x iox 
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comfort and assistance, as the only friend 
upon whom I can rely. 

Sully. Permit me to advise your majesty 
to restrain your love of play. It involves ycu 
in -many difficulties, and obliges you to lay 
heavy taxes on a people whom you love. 
Excess of pleasure seduces you from the 
queen, and leads you to pass - those hours, 
which should be devoted to her company, 
with companions unworthy of your society, 
. who delight to mislead you, and afterwards 
join the unthinking multitude, in censuring 
you for those very actions they have tempted 
you to commit. 

Henry. No more of this. Your advice 
is too free to be agreeable. I did not come 
to you to be lectured. If you have no other 
consolation than reproaches, reserve it for 
those to whom it is more suitable. (Henry 
leaves the room in anger, and as he goes 
out says,) This man is not to be borne with 
any longer: he is continually contradicting 
me, and approves of nothing I iprcrposfc. ^v&» 
/ will make him obey me : lie s\\a& tio\. «p^e»fc 
in my presence these fifteen daya. ( I™ alWfo 
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time Henry returns^ with a calmer counte- 
nance.) 

Henry. Well, Sully, have you thought 
of my demand. I must have fresh sup* 
plies. 

Sully. I am too sincere to be able to 
advise your majesty. You have, doubtless, 
taken your resolution after mature deliberation. 
I have nothing to do but to obey, since our 
sentiments differ so much upon this subject. 

Henry (smiling, and tapping Sully on^ 
the shoulder.) Oh! oh! you are upon the 
reserve with me, and are angry at what hap- 
pened just now ; but I am no longer offended 
with you. Come, come, embrace me, and 
use the same freedom with me as usual ; for 
I love you not the less for your sincerity. On 
the contrary, from the moment that you 
cease to be my faithful monitor, and contend 
with me on occasions upon which I am con- 
vinced you cannot approve my conduct, I 
shall believe you no longer love me. (Seve- 
rai courtiers come into the room. Henry 
raj$es Ms voice loud enough to be heard by 
&* cpmpany.) There ate ^eo^ft iw&sfcv 
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enough to suppose, that when I show any 
resentment against M. de Sully, I am in 
earnest, and that my displeasure will continue; 
but they are greatly deceived: for when I 
reflect, that he never remonstrates with me, or 
contradicts me, but for my honour, and the 
advantage of my affairs, and also without any 
view to his own interest, I love him the better 
for his freedom, and am impatient till I assure 
him that I do so. 
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There is not a surer indication of an 
exalted mind, than forgiveness of injuries, 
especially when the injured person has a full 
opportunity of satiating his revenge. Louis 
the Twelfth of France appears to have been 
sensible of this superiority, and nobly dis- 
dained to take the advantage his elevation to 
the throne afforded him, of pun\s>Y\\w% we&fc 
persons who had treated himV\Y\A\e*x\>&A 
of Orleans. 
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Louis and several Courtiers. 

First Lord. We are come, most gra- 
cious sovereign, to . offer our sincere and 
humble congratulations on your majesty's ac- 
cession to the throne. The many virtues that 
adorn your character, fill us with the most 
flattering prospect of a happy and prosperous 
reign. 

Second Lord. You are so much beloved 
and revered by the people, that this event 
must rejoice the hearts of all France, except 
your majesty's enemies, who are now wholly 
exposed to your indignation. 

Third Lord. Their consciousness of the 
indignities and ill-treatment formerly shown 
you, will make them shrink from your pre- 
sence, and conceal themselves from your just 
anger. 

Second Lord. Assured as you are, of 

the voice of your people, who rejoice in sub- 

mittmg to your authority, you have a full 

opportunity x>f indulging ^out wren&e ; and 

without apprehension, as ^ou wre\*««iafe s^ 
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absolute sovereign, and may punish those with 
exemplary severity, who have dared to injure 
you when they thought themselves secure 
from your vengeance. 

Louis. My good friends, I thank you 
for your kind congratulations, as well as the 
zeal and loyalty you express for my service; 
but it carries you too far, when it leads you 
to advise me to begin my reign with acts of 
severity. My highest ambition is to. found 
an empire in the hearts of my people, and the 
title of their father and protector will be more 
pleasing to me, than the flattering and obse- 
quious epithets appropriated to eastern mo- 
narchs. This is the hour of joy and festivity, 
it must not be clouded by the sorrowful 
countenances of any of my subjects. It is 
l^time to lay aside all past animosities; for it 
would ill become the King of France, to re. 
sent the buries of the Duke of Orleans.. 
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LICINIUS AND ANTHONY. 

Instances of red friendship are extremely 
rare, because those connexions that are 
dignified with that name, axe too seldom 
founded upon esteem. Interest, similarity of 
pursuits, love of the same pleasure, and some- 
times an (association in vice, have produced 
an intimacy between two pefcsons, that is 
frequently mistaken for friendship. A true 
friend, like gold in the furnace, shines bright- 
est in the day of adversity, Can any but a 
virtuous man stand this trial? Is it to be 
expected that the mere companion of our 
pleasures should be willing to expose himselffe 
to danger for our sakes; should prefer our 
interest to his own; and dare to show his 
attachment to us, when poverty and disgrace 
attend us ? No other foundation but virtuous 
friendship, raised on the basis of mutual 
esteem, can produce these effecte. TVio^ 
^ sublime examples of disuitexe^aL\e^x^ 
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and union of souls, (if I may so term it,) that 
are held forth for our imitation in the records 
of history, subsisted between persons of emi- 
nent virtue. David and Jonathan, whose 
souls (in the expressive language of Scripture) 
are said to have been knit together, could not 
have been united upon any other principle 
but that of the most exalted virtue. Jona- 
than well knew that David was appointed to 
succeed to his father's throne, and occupy 
that seat, which, by inheritance, would have 
been his own; yet, in the beautiful narrative 
of their inviolable attachment, not one symp- 
tom of jealousy ever appeared ; which proves 
the disinterestedness and generosity of their 
respective characters. The chief personages 
of the two following conversations were or- 
naments to human nature; especially when 
we consider that they were pagans. They 
had only the light of reason to walk by ; and, 
notwithstanding that disadvantage, were wil- 
ling, nay, desirous, of laying down their own 
lives to preserve that of their friends. 
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Field of battle near Pharsalia. Some bar* 
barian soldiers making a fierce attack on 
Brutus. 

Licinius, (throwing himself in their 
way.) My generous soldiers, show quarter 
to an enemy, by saving my life. You will 
probably gain a large reward. I am Brutus; 
but I entreat you not to carry me to Ctesar : 
I dread his vengeance. I pray you let me 
be conveyed to Anthony'; his nature is more 
gentle, nor is he impelled by such strong mo- 
tives to revenge as Caesar. 

First Soldier. Art thou Brutus? The 
very man I was in quest of. I shall receive a 
reward for taking thee, which will make my 
fortune. 

Second Soldier. Do not let us make a 
mistake. I thought I had been sure that the 
man with the purple plumes upon his helmet 
had been Brutus. I have been fighting hard 
to seize him this quarter of an hour, but was 
beaten off by the numbers VtaaX, *\aro\aA&k 

A&Bi If this be redly Bw»»* \ *aw^ 
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have looked but foolish to have risked my 
life, and suffered so many blows, to have 
taken a prisoner who would have brought me 
nothing. 

First Soldier. I do not doubt his word: 
his fear of Caesar convinces me that he is 
Brutus. Let us make the best of our way 
with him to Anthony. We shall be gra- 
ciously received with such a prize in our 
hands. He is generous* This is the luckiest 
stroke of fortune that ever befel us : we shall 
be -set at ease for the rest of our lives. Come, 
my boys, let us lose no time, but away with 
him. 

Anthony's Camp. 

Anthony, (with a letter in his hand.) 
Good news indeed! Brutus is taken pri- 
soner, and they are bringing him to me. 
Where is the messenger that brought this 
letter? Let him come in. ( The messenger 
is brought in.) I am impatient to know the 
particulars of this fortunate evewt. ^Ja^ 
what thou knowest of t\ie YD&Ntet* -wfioRNk 
delay. 
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Messenger. Noble Anthony, a party of 
our soldiers, desirous of recommending them- 
selves to your notice, by some exploit worthy 
your approbation, attacked a group, in which 
they thought they saw Brutus, but whilst 
they were struggling to seize him, the real 
Brutus fell accidentally into theiy hands. 
They are on the road, and will soon be here* 
I came forward to announce the welcome 
tidings. 

Anthony. Reward him for his speed. 
How shall I receive the noble Brutus ? for, 
though an enemy, his virtues render him an 
object of admiration, even to those whom he 
opposes. Consult with me, my friends, and 
give me your opinion how he should be dis- 
posed of. 

First Officer. A man so distinguished 
by his achievements as Brutus is, claims every 
mark of respect, when he thus becomes the 
sport of fortune. 

Second Officer. I wonder how his 
haughty mind, and unsubdued spirit, will 
support this change of condition. 
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Third Officer. His love of life has be- 
trayed him into a meanness unworthy of his 
former character, or he never would have 
suffered himself to have fallen into the hands 
of the soldiers. [A shout at a distance. 

Anthony. Here they come: I will go 
out and meet him. 

[The soldiers bring in Licinius bound. 

Licinius. Anthony, be assured that Bru- 
tus neither is, nor will be taken by an enemy. 
Forbid it, Heaven, that fortune should gain 
such a triumph over virtue. Whether that 
great man should be found alive or dead, he 
will be found in a state becoming himself. 
I imposed upon your soldiers, in order to 
serve him, whom I value more than life, and 
am prepared to suffer the worst you can in- 
flict upon me. 

First Officer. Astonishing friendship! 

The Soldiers. Alas, what a disappoint- 
ment! How this fellow has Imposed upon 
us ! So, after all our trouble, we have been 
deceived, mocked, abused, and de^rwed. <£ 
our prey, when it was Vn ova >neo&^ "Vsk 
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him suffer the severest punishment for thus 
betraying us. 

Anthony. I perceive, fellow-soldiers, that 
you are angry at this imposition. But you 
have really got a better booty than you 
intended. You sought an enemy, but you 
have brought me a friend. I know not how 
I should have treated Brutus, had you brought 
him alive : but I am sure that it is better to 
have the friendship of such a man as Licinius, 
than his enmity. Give me your hand, Lici- 
nius, and from this moment, if Brutus occu- 
pies the first place in your heart, suffer me to 
possess the second. Rank me in the number 
of your friends. I shall think myself honour- 
ed by the title, as I do now by showing 
you the tribute due to your disinterested 
virtue. 
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As several persons are introduced in the 
following dialogue, it may \>e xvetsesawnj to 
explain their rank and connexion 
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Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse. 

Damon, .condemned to death by the Tyrant. 

Pythias, his friend. 

Cleomedes, ) 

Polydectes, ]<*»*»•> 



Dionysius, Cleomedes, and Polydectes. 

Dionysius. What an extraordinary man 
is this Pythias, who has offered himself as an 
hostage for Damon. I thought the terms I 
proposed, when Damon asked permission to 
return to his own country, to take leave of 
his wife and settle his affairs, were such as 
had been impossible to be complied with. 
I had not the most distant idea that any one 
could be found so foolish or romantic as vo- 
luntarily to exchange freedom for the horrors 
of a prison, and to subject himself to suffer 
for another, who is gone into a distant coun- 
try, far from danger, from whence he will 
never be mad enough to return. 

Polydectes. It was a fine atratagecct <& 
Damons, to impose thus upoiv ftve ^edKD«» 
of Pythias, and by this base axtifcce to «r«* 
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from the jaws .of death, and leave the poor 
deluded fool a prey to his enraged enemy. 

Dionysius. Pythias pretends to have 
perfect confidence in Damon's return, and 
talks of friendship as of a connexion so pure 
and exalted, that it will raise a man above 
the interests of self. I shall put these romantic 
notions to the test, for he may depend upon 
one thing, that one or the other shall be sacri- 
ficed to my resentment. , 

Cleomedes. These are pretty sentiments 
for poets and fabulists, and are well suited to 
adorn an entertaining fiction: but who ever 
saw an instance in real life, of a man who 
was *eady to devote his life for his friend, or 
who did not, on every occasion, prefer his 
own interests to those of the whole world. 
. Polydectus. This is a mere imposition. 
Pythias is a poor, weak, deluded wretch, be- 
trayed by the artful promises of Damon, who 
doubtless persuaded him, that it was very 
noble and heroic to offer himself to remain as 
a pledge for the return of his friend; and 
bound. himself by a solemn oatiaAo cat&feVra&w 
by the appointed time, and tSaea to»X ^ 
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honout alone would belong to Pythias, and 
immortalize his name; whilst the deceitful 
Damon enjoys his security, and laughs at 
the credulity of the man he has thus cruelly 
ensnared. 

Dionysius. I am not a little chagrined 
to have suffered myself to be tricked out of 
my victim by a ridiculous tale; but I will be 
revenged for it: Pythias shall suffer death 
instead of the false Damon. This day is 
appointed for the execution, and I am im- 
patient to know whether he still relies upon 
the fidelity of his friend. We will go and 
see how he behaves, as the time draws nigh. 
I believe his heroic notions of friendship will 
prove unsubstantial, when the terrors of an 
immediate death present themselves before 
him. 

A Prison. 

Pythias in chains. DtonysiiAS* Cleomedes> 
and Polydectes come in. 

Dionysius. We are come to cfaaetw ^sn& 
effect of your folly and madness Va ««»s» <***" 
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fiding in the faith of any man. Can you 
Relieve that there exists another so infatuated, 
that, when he has completely escaped the 
threatened danger, will voluntarily return and 
expose himself to a painful and ignominious 
death. This is not the hour to indulge such 
visionary speculations: the delusion is vanish* 
ed. Damon has betrayed you with false pro- 
fessions of ideal virtue and disinterestedness, 
which have no real existence but in the ima- 
ginations of philosophers and poets. Banish 

me serious, when I command you to prepare 
for instant death. 

Pythias, (with a countenance expressive 
of manly dignity. ) My liege, I would it 
were possible that I might suffer a thousand 
deaths, rather than my Damon should fail in 
any article of his honour. He cannot be de- 
ficient in it. I am as confident of his virtue, 
as I am of my own existence. But I pray, I 
beseech the gods, to preserve the life and 
integrity of my Damon together. Oppose 
him, ye winds'. preventTttae eageroeaa and 
■impatience of his honourable endeiMfwis^w^ 
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suffer him not to arrive, till, by my death, 
I shall have redemed a life a thousand times 
more precious, more valuable, than my own; 
more estimable to his wife, to his dear little 
innocents, to his friends, to his country! 
Oh! suffer me not to undergo the worst of 
deaths, in beholding that of my Damon. 

Diqnysius. Unaccountable enthusiasm! 
Can you be sincere in these' professions? I 
am almost staggered at what I behold. Yet 
I cannot persuade myself that there is any 
such thing as pure, disinterested virtue. I 
will be present at the execution, that I may 
see whether he is supported by these magna* 
nimous sentiments to the last. Attend me to 
the place where he is to suffer. x Let all things 
be prepared. 

A Public Square. 

Dionysius, seated on a moving throne drawn 
by six white horses; the place surrounded 
by guards. Pythias led Jbrth to execu- 
tion. He Jumps upon the scaffold** atvA. 
with a cheerful countenance addresses *to* 
multitude. 
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Pythias. My prayers are heard; the 
gods are propitious! You know, my friends, 
that the winds have been contrary till yester- 
day. Damon could not come: he could not 
conquer impossibilities. He will be here to- 
morrow, and the blood which is shed to-day 
shall have ransomed the fife of my friend. 
Oh! could I erase from your bosom every 
doubt, every mean suspicion of the honour of 
the man for whom I am about to suffer, I 
should go to my death, even as I would to 
my bridal. In the mean time, be it sufficient 
that my friend will be found noble; that his 
truth is unimpeachable; that he wiH speedily 
confirm it; that he is now on his way, hurry- 
ing on, accusing himself. and the adverse 
elements. But I haste to prevent his speed. 
Executioner, to your office. 

CifEOMEDES. There is a man at a distance 
at full speed — his horse is in a foam— he out- 
strips the wind! Surely it cannot be Damon. 

Polydectes. It is hie! it is he! stop the 
execution. This is beyond belief. 
fTAe crowd cry out) Stonp\ «to$\ *\a^ 
*&e execution! (Damon ridea wp toUve 
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scaffold, haps off his horse, and embraces 
Pythias in his arms*) 

Damon. Thou art safe! thou art safe, my 
friend! my beloved. Heaven be praised, thou 
art safe. I have now nothing but death to 
suffer; and I am delivered from the anguish 
of those reproaches which stung me to the 
heart, for having endangered a life so much 
dearer than my own. 

Pythias. Fatal haste! cruel impatience! 
what envious powers have wrought impossi- 
bilities in your favour. But I will not be 
wholly disappointed. Since I cannot die to 
save you, I will not survive you. 

Dionysius. Live, live ye incomparable 
pair! you have borne unquestionable testi- 
mony to the existence of virtue, and that 
virtue equally asserts the certainty of a God 
to reward it. Live happy: live renowned; 
and form me by your precepts, as you have 
invited me by your example, to become 
worthy of the participation of so sacred a 
friendship. 
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CROESUS, KING OF LYDIA. 

Crcesus, king of Lydia, was famous fpr 
his riches and magnificence, beyond all the 
monarchs of the east. . He appears to have 
been a very weak man, placing all his ideas 
of happiness in external, possessions, without 
ever reflecting on the vicissitudes of human 
life. Accustomed from infancy to the en- 
joyment of the personal indulgences of wealth, 
and every gratification that the pride of life 
can bestow, by a consciousness of superiority 
of rank to' those with whom he conversed, he 
could not be awakened from his insensibility 
to a possible change of his affairs, even by the 
admonitions of the wise Solon; till adversity 
and experience, those inexorable instructors, 
taught him a deep lesson of humiliation. 
Reduced to the extreme of human misery, 
he be£an to use his reason, and recalled to 
his mind the advice he haA iotmetVj reefed* 
How many, young -peo^ta e^fc^^^S&fe 
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Croesus, will not listen to the dictates of 
wisdom, till they have wandered far in the 
paths of error, and in consequence severely 
smarted for their folly. The principal end 
to be pursued in reading history, is to profit 
by the example of those characters that are 
presented to our observation; but if we do not 
give attention to the Warning they afford, we 
may be assured that the same causes will 
always produce the same effects; that a vir- 
tuous course of life must eventually produce 
a proportionable degree of comfort and hap- 
piness; and that vice must be followed by re- 
morse, disgrace, and misfortune* Had Crce- 
sus listened to the precepts of Solon, he might 
have attained such a degree of fortitude and 
moderation, as would have enabled him to 
meet the alteration of his condition with de- 
cency and resolution; or perhaps have ac- 
quired sufficient prudence to have avoided 
his fate. The voice of instruction is worth 
ofhr serious attention, whether it proceed from 
our superiors, or those below us in rank and 
fortune. It is the part of goodi *easfe^ ^ssssv 
wisdom from every quAxtex,«oA.^fc Nex ^? SS SP 3R 
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advice, though when given it may appear 
trifling and unimportant. < 

The speakers in the Mowing conversation 
are Croesus, Solon, Cyrus king of Persia, 
i£sop the fabulist, Demophoon and Phanias 
Lydian courtiers. 

Croesus, Demophoon, Phanias, and other 

Courtiers. 

Croesus. I am impatient for the arrival 
of Solon. He is celebrated for wisdom. 
His fame extends over all Greece, and I 
am ambitious of the applause of such a phi- 
losopher. # 

Demophoon. His arrival is hourly ex- 
pected. He will probably be here presently; 
and there can be no doubt of his approbation 
of a king, whose fortune is so splendid, and 
whose princely munificence attracts the es- 
teem of every beholder. 

Phanias. What monarch can vie with 
you in the magnificence of his palaces, the 
richness of his furniture, tYie \kffii\sxvc3 «C his 
Jewels, or the number of Yns treasure 
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Crcesus. Few kings, indeed, can boast 
of such happiness as mine. Let every thing 
be put in order against his arrival, and my 
treasures displayed to the best advantage; 
that he may see and admire, and acknowledge 
that there is no mortal whose state can be 
compared with mine. 

Phanias. I shall be curious to observe 
his surprise and wonder at the magnificent 
objects that will call for his attention, especi- 
ally as they will be new and unusual to him. 
The simplicity of a republic affords no 
spectacle comparable to the brilliancy of a 
court. 

. Demophoon. And Greece cannot pro- 
duce a court, that dare boast of* any preten- 
sion to equal our royal master's, either for 
riches or elegance; therefore be assured of 
obtaining his decided preference. 

Phanias. Every thing that can delight 
and please, contributes to render your life 
happy. Grandeur, power, and a fortunate 
concurrence of successful events, have ren- 
dered you the most blest o? mo\\«fc3wa>\ «s^ 

k3 
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doubtless you will ever remain the distin- 
guished favourite of Heaven, crowned with 
the possession of all human enjoyment, 
during the course of a long life; at the end 
of which you will pass into the habitation of . 
gods and heroes, and be numbered among 
the deities. 

DEMOPHObN. Temples will be raised to 
your honour, and the numerous victims that 
will smoke upon your altars, will show the 
gratitude of mankind, at the remembrance 
of your happy reign. 

Enter Solon, plainly dressed, conducted by 

a Lydian courtier. m * 

Courtier. Solon, the wisest of Grecian 
philosophers, is come to throw himself at 
your feet, to acknowledge that you are the 
greatest of kings, and that you excel all 
mortals in felicity. 

Solon. Answer for yourself; but beware 

of declaring the sentiments of another, with 

whose character you are unacquainted. I 

am not come to offer the tribute o? adduction 

and flattery, but to declare those \s\x\5aa <Sa»fr. 
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may be beneficial to those who stand in need 
of them. 

Crcesus. Solon, your obedience tp our 
summons is an agreeable mark of your re- 
spect. We have heard much of your wis- 
dom, and wish to obtain your approbation 
$nd esteem. 

Solon. Virtue is the only possession that 
has a just title to esteem, and from that it 
lannot be withheld, whether it appear in a 
monarch or a peasant. 

Crcesus. But you cannot refuse your ap- 
probation to the blessings of prosperity. Visit 
my treasury, the repository of my riches, it 
blazes with gold and diamonds; they are ar- 
ranged in the most advantageous order; they 
claim your admiration: and when you have 
seen them, return, and tell me if you have 
known any mortal happier than I am. Pha- 
nias, be it your office to conduct Solon through 
all the apartments of my palace: let nothing 
be omitted. Show him every object that can 
convince him of the magnificence of w% ^o&- 
sessions. 

Phanias. Rely upon tkj «H»&Mfr* % * 
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shall not fail to point out every thing worthy 
his attention. 

Solon, Great king, I obey, and shall 
follow my conductor wherever you think 
proper to direct; but expect no unmanly 
compliance from Solon. I am accustomed to 
speak nothing but plain truth, which may 
be disagreeable to royal ears. I will answer 
your questions with sincerity, and give you 
my real sentiments, which is the most unequi- 
vocal token of my esteem and regard. 

[Exit Scion and PJumias. 

Crcesus. This philosopher has attained 
great reputation for wisdom and prudence i 
but he seems wholly unacquainted with the 
polished manners of a court. 

Demophoon. If he continue at Sardis we 
shall improve him; by degrees he will lose 
the blunt manner of expressing his opinions: 
if he is not careful to say what is agreeable, 
at least he will soften it by a pleasing ex- 
" pression. 

Cacesus. Ambassadors from Cyrus, king 
of Persia, demand an au&eivcfe, \ «xxi %«vw*> 
**> receive them; and vA\en SAow Y»a c*.- 
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amined the vast riches of my palaces, let him 
be brought again into my presence, that I 
may then hear whether he thinks any mortal 
excels me in riches and happiness. 

Croesus, Solon, JEsop, Demophoon, Pha- 

nias, <$*<?• 

Crgbsus. Well, Solon, you have seen all 
my possessions: you must now confess that I 
am surrounded by every thing that conduces 
to human felicity. In the course of your ob- 
servation, have you ever seen a man whom 
you think happier than I am? 

Solon. If am to reply with sincerity, I 
must declare that I consider Telhis a much 
happier man, who, though but a simple 
citizen of Athens, was a character of great 
worth. He left a numerous family behind 
him to inherit his virtues; lived always in a 
decent mediocrity; and died gloriously, fight- 
ing for his country. 

Crcesus. I resign the first place to Tellus ; 
but certainly you will allot me \ha *e£&cv<&L» 
You do not know any other -^eraow ^\vo>a»& 
a higher claim to happiness iftuwa W»* e * 
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• Solon- -Forgive me, if I assign that 
claim to Cleobis and Biton, famous for their 
, fraternal affection, and filial piety towards 
their mother; for, the oxen not being ready, 
they put themselves in the harness, and drew 
her to the Temple of Juno, exulting in the 
dutiful conduct of her sons, and proceeding 
amidst the blessings of her people. After the 
sacrifice, they enjoyed a social repast with 
their friends, and then retired to peaceful 
slumbers, from which they never awoke, but 
expired without sorrow or pain, crowned 
with immortal glory. 

Crcesus. Riches, honours, and power, 
seem to have no value in your estimation. 
' You do not then allow us any place among 
the number of the happy. 

Solon. King of Lydia, among the nu- 
merous blessings bestowed on the Greeks, a 
spirit of moderation, which has no taste for 
the splendours of royalty, is none of the least. 
The vicissitudes of human life instruct us not 
to be elated by any tide of present good for- 
tune, or to depend upon that, fc&&Vj ^\v\&^ 
**'om its very nature, is \iaJa\e to c?»sx\%*> 
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Various and uncertain are the events of futu- 
rity. That man, whom Heaven blesses to the 
termination of his life, we esteem happy. 
But the felicity of him who still lives, and 
has the accidents of life to encounter, what- 
ever may be his present state, appears to us 
no more to be depended upon, than that of a 
champion before the combat is determined, 
and while the crown is yet to be obtained; 
which, though it may appear almost in 
his possession, the next moment may deprive 
him of, and bestow upon his victorious op- 
ponent. 

Croesus. Your observations are like evil 
omens: I have no pleasure in hearing them* 
Let me enjoy the present moment, without 
embittering it with the uncertain possibility of 
future events. Whilst you remain with us, 
if you cannot express your approbation of 
our happiness and prosperity, avoid reflec- 
tions that are both disagreeable and use- 
less. [Withdraws displeased. 

Demophoon. Croesus is retired ixv <1>\&- 

pleasure: he is accustomed to Yecew^^&fe "s^- 

pkuse of all who appxoac\x \so»> *^ ^ 
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blunt admonitions of philosophy are unplea- 
sant and offensive. 

Phanias. Courts are the school of polite 
adulation; and plain truth is a stranger there, 
that is seldom welcome. 

JEso?. I am concerned, my dear Solon, to 
see that your sincerity has offended Croesus. 
Truth and wisdom are not suited to those who 
are used to flattery and misrepresentation; 
Believe my experience: a man should either 
not converse with kings, or study to say what 
will please them. 

Solon. iEsop, you are misled by the 
love of your own interest, and the influence 
of the example of the courtiers with whom 
you have associated. Flattery and falsehood 
may become the fawning sycophants of a 
court, but are unworthy the dignity of a phi- 
losopher; therefore, I say, in opposition to 
your remark, that a man should either not 
converse at all with kings, or say what is use- 
ful to them. 

r l An Apartment in the Palace* 
t/tyt -Demophoon and PhaifAas. 

#**akias 9 Cyrus lias x^foMflL ^ **™* ^ 
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accommodation, he is determined to attack 
the city sword in hand. The king is in the 
greatest alarm: he has summoned his most 
experienced generals: they now hold a coun- 
cil upon the best method of defence. 

Demophoon. What general have we to 
oppose to Cyrus? Resistance is vain; we 
have nothing to do but to surrender ourselves, 
and all that we have, to this illustrious con- 
queror. He has passed his whole life in a- 
camp; is well acquainted with all the strata- 
gems of war; and when he sits down before 
a town, is almost certain of taking it. 

Fhanias. Despair has seized our soldiers. 
They are unused to discipline, and dare not 
face such brave enemies. 

Demophoon. We lose time in talking, 
when our royal master stands in need of our 
best services. He, who has always lived in 
the luxurious indulgence of his own palace, 
will be unable to sustain this reverse of fortune : 
let us find him and try to console him. [Loud 
shouts heard from all quarters of the city. 

Phanias. What mean tYvese Awsatak A 
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fear all is lost. I will betake myself to Cyrus, 
and by trusting to his clemency, perhaps save 
my life. Croesus has no longer any thing to 
bestow; and the hour is come when every one 
must take care of himself. 

Enter Citizens at different doors* 

First Citizen. Why do you loiter here? 
Flee, and save your lives. 

Second Citizen. All is yielded to vic- 
torious Cyrus. He attacked the city vigo- 
rously in every quarter, and soon made a 
breach on the western side. Our troops fled 
like cowards unused to fighting. Crcesus is 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. The 
Persian soldiers approach the palace, allured 
by the treasures it contains: if you desire to 
escape their fury, you have not a moment to 
lose. [Shouts and sound of trumpets. 

Phanias. Whither can I flee! to what 
place of security can I retreat. 

Demophoon. Alas! alas! this trying 
J;our convinces me that prosperity is but a 
bubble. 
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Enter Soldiers. 

First Soldier. Here are two of his 
chief lords; we will make prisoners of them. 
Comrades, assist me to bind them. We will 
carry them to Cyrus, that they may attend 
their king to execution. I hear he is to suffer 
on a funeral pile. 

Second Soldier. We will assist you: 
it does not require much force to manage 
such effeminate wretches as these Lydians. 

Third Soldier. Let them follow Cyrus; 
he will teach them the use of their limbs by 
exercise. He will suffer no dastardly cowards 
in his army. Come, let us make haste to 
carry them before the king. 

An open place. Cyrus seated on a throne^ 
surrounded by officers, guards, $c. Crce- 
<sus at a little distance, bound* and laid 
on a pile of wood, in order to be burnt to 
death. 

Cyrus. Although I think it necessary to 
make an example of Croesus, that other kings 
may yield more readily to \jk^ n\cXmoks» 
arms, I am unwilhng t\ie Vwiooe^TBffifi6ao^« 
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should be sacrificed to the brutal violence of 
the soldiery: therefore let their fury be re- 
strained; give strict orders that they spare 
the people. I feel even for this pusillanimous 
wretch, who has always wallowed in the most 
unmanly luxury. What a reverse does he 
now experience. 

Crcesus (on the pile) O Solon! Solon! 
Solon! 

Cyrus. On whom does he call for de- 
liverance? Solon is a name with which I 
am unacquainted. Go and enquire what 
deity he thus invokes. - 
[ The messenger goes to Crcesus and returns. 

Messenger. Croesus desires that I would 
inform you, it is no god that he calls upon in 
his extreme calamity, but one of the wise men 
of Greece. 

Cyrus. I will go to him, and hear what 
reasons he can give for so earnestly invoking 
him who is incapable of affording him help. 

Cyrus, (approaching Crcesus.) Who is 
this Solon, upon whom you call for help? 
He can give you no assistance. 
Crcesus. Oh ! that I YiaA \teteasA to \»s 
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wise precepts when they were offered to me, 
I might either have avoided my present dis- 
grace and misery, or have learned how to bear 
my misfortunes with more fortitude. He is 
one of the wise men of Greece, whom I sent 
for to my court; not with a design to listen to 
his wisdom, or to acquire knowledge that might 
be useful to me, but that he might see, and 
extend the reputation of that glory, of which 
I find the loss a much greater misfortune, 
than the possession of it was a blessing. My 
exalted state was a mere external advantage — 
the happiness of opinion: but this sad reverse 
plunges me into real sufferings, and ends in 
my entire destruction. This was foreseen by 
that great man, who, forming a conjecture 
of the future, by what he then saw, advised 
me to consider the end of life, and not to rely 
or presume upon the uncertainty of present 
good fortune. 

Cyrus. His wise counsel shall not sink 
into oblivion, wholly disregarded. I, who 
am at the height of prosperity, will listen to 
its dictates. My preaetvt t&3& <& waRR»» ^ss»| 

l3 
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turn. You are a striking example before my 
eyes of the fickleness of fortune. Soldiers, 
unbind him. I restore you to your liberty and 
kingdom, in return for the lesson you have 
taught me. Let Solon be informed, that his 
advice has saved one king, and instructed 
another. 
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# 

The solemn nature of a promise, either 
expressed or understood, cannot be too ma* 
turely considered; for whether the matter in 
question be of great or small concern, we 
are equally bound to perform that which we 
have engaged to do; therefore, we should be 
very cautious of promising any thing that 
may be attended with difficulty in the per- 
formance, or which may lie beyond the ex- 
tent of our abilities. Nothing is more likely 
to form the mind to a proper observance of 
this duty, than adopting an early habit of 
punctuality, even in the meie&t tn&e&. It is 
*ot beneath the attention of ftie ^»c«?to» <& 
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youth, to accustom their pupils to the most 
exact regularity in this particular, which may 
be a means of influencing their future con- 
duct in life, and cherishing that high sense 
of honour and love of truth, which will lead 
them to keep their word, at the price of self- 
interest; nay, by the sacrifice of Kfe itself,, 
if they have been rash enough to expose it to 
risk. This lesson is exemplified in the two 
following conversations: the chief heroes of 
each were exposed to situations that are not 
likely to occur in common life. They both 
remained faithful to their engagements, under 
the strongest temptations to evade them. In 
more easy circumstances the path of rectitude - 
may be preserved, if sincerity and resolution 
combine in the mind of him who has bound 
himself by a promise. But it is a wiser line 
of conduct to avoid such difficulties, by ab- 
staining from such engagements. A wise 
man will not voluntarily put on shackles, and 
a generous one will rather perform beyond 
expectation, than fall short of satisfying the 
hope he has raised. 
At the time this event bigsraA ^ 
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Richard Herbert was commander of the siege 
of Harlech Castle in Merionethshire, in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth. 

Sir Richard and severed Officers conversing 

in his tent 

Sir Richard. My friends, the strength 
of this castle has hitherto foiled all our at- 
tempts, and I much fear it will disappoint 
our future endeavours. 

First Officer. The more I examine its 
situation, the more I am convinced that 
blockade and famine are the only effectual 
means of reducing it. 

Second Officer. Any other method of 
attack will be a fruitless sacrifice of the lives 
of our gallant soldiers. 

Sir Richard. Do you think that they 
will be able to hold out long? Have you 
been able to obtain any intelligence with re- 
spect to their store of provisions? 

First Officer. A deserter, that came 
over to us this morning, assures me that their 
stores are nearly exhausted, &R&ta&'ift3Nu& 
* fresh supply they must soou o^ ^^ 
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gates to us. So that our chief business ap- 
pears to be, that of preventing all communi- 
cation from the country, and strictly guard- 
ing every avenue to the castle. 

Sir Richard. If this be the case, I 
must endeavour to restrain my impatience, 
and return contented, waiting till hunger 
effects that, which our most strenuous exer- 
tions are unable to accomplish. (A trumpet 
sounds.) What means that trumpet? Per- 
haps the governor is inclined to listen to terms 
of accommodation. 

[A servant comes in with a letter. 

Servant. Sir Richard, a message from 
the governor. 

Sir Richard (reads.) The yery thing I 
was wishing for. He demands a parley. I 
hope we shall soon find him willing to put 
the castle into our hinds. My brave friends, 
attend me ; I shall meet him at the castle gate. 

Sir Richard Herbert, Governor, Officers, 
Sfc. before the gate of the Castle. 

Sir Richard. I come to Wax ^\*aX e«or 
ditlons you have to propose*, thou^^Saw.- 
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cessary to premise, that nothing less than the 
surrender of the castle will be accepted. 

Governor. The strong situation of the 
fortress I command would enable me to defend 
it from your boldest attacks; but our provi- 
sions being nearly exhausted, and the love I 
bear to the men who serve under me, uniting 
with a spirit of returning loyalty to my sove- 
reign, induce . me to offer to surrender my 
commission to you, and to resign the castle 
into your hands; but before I deliver up the 
keys, you must solemnly pledge your word 
to comply with one condition. 

Sir Richard. Name, it; and if it be 
not inconsistent with my honour and duty, I 
shall readily agree to your proposal. 

Governor. Conscious of having acted 

in opposition to his majesty, and knowing 

the warmth of his temper, I dreaded his just 

resentment; and though I am ready to give 

every testimony that he may require, of my 

future fidelity and attachment to him and the 

royal family, in order to efface the remem- 

brance of my past disaffec&oiv, \ toxy afraid 

of relying entirely on bis metc^j \ ^tsfot* \ 
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will not deliver up the keys, till you have 
promised that my life shall be spared. 

Sir Richard* Your demand is beyond 
my commission. It is the king alone, who 
can grant you this request. But I solemnly 
promise to do every thing in my power to 
save your life. 

Governor. Sir Richard, I know you 
are a man of scrupulous honour, and on that 
account will confide in the performance of 
your promise. Here are the keys; you 
arte now master of the castle: treat my brave 
comrades with lenity; and though their re- 
sistance has cost you so much trouble, respect 
courage and merit, even in an enemy. 

Sir Richard. I accept your terms* 
You must go with me to the king,, that I 
may entreat him to grant me the favour of 
your life. 

Sir Richard presents the Governor to the 
King. They both kneel. 

Sir Richard. Most gracious sovereign, 

I have the good fortune to >srav% ^to. ^ fe 

pleasing intelligence of tYie wxret&st <&>&ax- 
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lech Castle. Here is the governor, for whose 
life I am come to plead. He has delivered 
up the keys of an important fortress, which 
he might have defended, in full confidence 
that I should be able to procure his pardon. 

King Edward. He has rebelled against 
his natural sovereign, and it is proper to make 
an example of him, in order to deter others 
from the like crime; upon which account I 
cannot pardon him. 

Sir Richard. I ventured to give him 
an expectation, that my interest with your 
majesty would be likely to prevail in his 
favour, and I solemnly pledged my word to 
exert it to the utmost of my power, which 
induced him to capitulate; therefore I feel 
myself bound in honour to urge my request, 
and again most humbly beseech that you 
will extend your royal mercy towards him* 

Kinq Edward. Rise, Sir Richard. It 

is with reluctance I refuse you any thing you 

ask; but, since you were not empowered to 

pardon any one, and you have represented 

he affair to me, you have &gk£x&/& ^wonrif 
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of your engagement, and must leave me to 
execute justice. 

Sir Richard. I have not yet satisfied 
my conscience: I promised that I would do ' 
every thing in my power to save him; there- 
fore I earnestly request your grace will grant 
me one of two things:— either to replace the 
governor in the castle, in the situation in 
which I found him, and commission some 
other person to attack and subdue him; or 
accept my life for his, which is the utmost 
proof I can give of my sincere endeavours 
to procure his pardon. 

King Edward. You are very earnest, 
indeed, to save this man. He deserves to. 
die; but you are so importunate in his favour, 
that I suffer myself to be prevailed upon to 
yield to your solicitations. But remember, 
it is the only reward I shall bestow for your 
services. 

Sir Richardv Most sincerely do I thank 
you, gracious king, for this mark of your 
favour; nor do I desire any other rewwL 
You have preserved my Yumwas, ^kv<2^^ 
dearer to me than any thing cn& eatf&v* 
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THE MOOR AND SPANISH CAVALIER. 

The Moor walking in his gardenjhe Spanish 
Cavalier leaps over the wall. 

Moor. 

What bold intruder dares enter here, in this 
unusal and rude manner? 

Spaniard, (falls on his knees at the feet 
of the Moor.) Forgive my sudden and un- 
expected appearance, in your presence. If 
you will give a patient ear to my sad story, it 
may change your displeasure into compassion; 
and you may be induced to pity my misfor- 
tunes, and render me the assistance of which 
I stand so much in need* 

Moor. Relate your unhappy tale. You 
have raised my curiosity, and if I can serve 
you, I shall willingly do it. My heart is not 
insensible to the woes of others. 

Spaniard, Alas! I flee from, the pursuit 
of justice. A fatal quarrel has long subsisted 
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between me and a young man of a noble 
family, from whom I thought I had received 
an insult. I hajre tried in vain, by many 
stratagems, to satiate my revenge, and have 
always been disappointed; till last night, as I 
was returning from a tavern, heated with 
wine, I saw him pass the corner of a street. 
I knew which way he must go, and waylaid 
him in a private part of the city. I soon dis- 
patched him, and thought the action had 
been concealed from every eye. My intention 
was to have left the city before day-break, 
and have put myself out of reach of pursuit; 
but unfortunately a servant followed him, 
who knew of our animosity, and, suspicious of 
the event, watched me, and discovered that his 
master had been sacrificed to my resentment. 
He immediately alarmed the officers of justice, 
and pursued me so vigorously, that had not I 
availed myself of a sudden turn at the end of 
the lane that passes by the side of your house, 
and leaped over your garden wall, I must 
inevitably have fallen into their hands. Mj$ 
Me is in your power. 1 re\^ ^"Yvd&s ^^^ 
generosity and humanity. \* ^ oxx *** 
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parent, think what the sufferings of my un- 
happy mother will be, should you refuse me 
protection. I am her onljt remaining child, 
and the comfort of her widowed age. If you 
condemn my conduct, and are unwilling to 
extend your mercy to me for my own sake, 
let her maternal feelings plead for me. Spare 
her the heart-rending agony of hearing that 
her darling child is fallen a victim to the laws 
of his country. 

Moor. Your arguments have moved me 
to pity your miserable situation; but I am at 
a loss to know what mieans are to be adopted 
to serve you most effectually. 

Spaniard. Generous Moor, conceal me 
till my pursuers are weary of the search, and 
when the obscurity of night shall be favour* 
able to the attempt, I will endeavour to make 
my escape. 

Moor. There is a private closet in this 
summer-house,, that cannot be discovered by a 
stranger. Go into it; you may remain there 
secure from the strictest search, till I return, 
which I promise to do in the evening; when, 
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upon the word of a man of veracity, I will 
provide means for your future safety. 

Spaniard. Vo thanks, my kind pro- 
tector, can be, sufficiently expressive of my ' 
gratitude for such favour in the moment of 
distress. 

Moor. x There is no time to spare for 
acknowledgments. Conceal yourself as spee- 
dily as possible. Adieu, till we meet again. 

i 
An apartment in the Moor's house. 

The Moor reading. A Servant comes • in 

abruptly. 

Servant. Sir, your brother and several 
gentlemen desire to speak with you imme- 
diately, on the most urgent business. 

Moor. I am ready to receive them:- de- 
sire them to walk in. [Moor's brother and 
friends enter the room with dejected coun- 
tenances. 

Brother. Alas! my brother, we are 
messengers of woe. 

Moor. What misfoTtvme V*& X^W 2 **^ 

M3 
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Your countenances bespeak extreme distress. 
If your ill tidings concern me, speak v the 
worst: certainty is more easjito support than 
suspence. 

Brother. Have you seen your son to- 
day? 

Moor. My son! surely no accident has 
befallen him! Speak, brother, for I am all 
anxiety, till I know what is the matter. 

Brother. How shall I find courage to 
spfeak it, when I am sure my words will in- 
flict the deepest wounds into your heart! 

Moor. Hesitate no longer. I desire to 
hear it, whatever it be. 

Brother. Your dear son is no more* 

A fatal quarrel has deprived you of him. As 

he was returning home late last night, Anselmo 

perceived that they were dogged by a Spanish 

Cavalier, who had been long seeking an 

opportunity of revenge; and suspicious of his ' 

designs, watched at a distance, but by some 

accident missed him as he went through a 

narrow passage, and, alarmed at the circum- 

stance, quickened his pace, aa& fc>\x»&. \»& 

beloved master weltexuift Vu \*vs> \&nA. T\\^ 
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faithful creature immediately raised an alarm, 
and pursued the assassin. He is vigorous, 
young, and active, and has eluded their pur- 
suit. They are still upon the search, and as 
he is remarkable for a mole on the left cheek, 
we think that he cannot escape from their 
vigilance. 

Moor, (aside.) A mole upon the left 
cheek ! Unhappy father ! I have certainly 
promised to conceal the murderer of my son. 
(Aloud) Alas! words can but faintly express 
my feelings. Suffer me to retire. I am over- 
whelmed with the deepest affliction, and re- 
quire the consolation of devotion and reflec- 
tion to calm my agitated mind. 

Moor, (alone.) To what a miserable 
strait am I reduced by my own rashness ! I 
promised to protect and assist this man to flee 
from his pursuers; but how can I fulfil this 
engagement, consistently with the duty I owe 
to the memory of my beloved child? Which- 
ever way I decide, my conscience will con- 
demn me. (He muses awhile.) Baafc Nsk 
me consider. When 1 pledged tkj fcofia^ ** 
was ignorant of my son's TOafoitaas^ ^^ 
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any subsequent event have power to justify 
the violation of a solemn engagement. Ven- 
geance I leave to thee, All-gracious Disposer 
of Events, and go to perform what I promised 
to do. I will release this barbarous murderer ; 
this destroyer of my peace. Forgive me, dear 
departed shade, if I dare not break my word, 
even to revenge thy cruel injuries. 

Midnight. The Moor enters the garden, un^ 
locks the summer-house, and releases the 
Spaniard from the place of his retreat. 

Moor. Christian! the youth whom you 
have murdered was my only son. Your 
crime merits the severest punishment; but I 
have solemnly pledged my word for your secu- 
rity, and I disdain to violate even a rash 
engagement with a cruel enemy. One of my 
swiftest mules is ready at the garden gate, to 
carry you to a place of safety. Flee, whilst 
the darkness of the night conceals you. Your 
hands are polluted with blood ; but God is 
just, and I humbly thank \\ykv. that my faith 
is unspotted, and that lYvavexe^Ts^yA^ 
™ent unto him. 
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DUKE OF AREMBERG. 

As example is generally allowed to be more 
prevalent than mere precept, I could not but 
suppose that so singular an instance of patience 
and resignation, under a personal calamity, 
as the character of the Duke of Aremberg ex- 
hibits, might tend to reconcile us to various 
lesser evils, that each one has to suffer in the 
course of human life* Our present state is 
not designed to afford perfect happiness; 
Every individual has his own private allay : 
the allotment of many is deep trials and severe 
afflictions. Such is the law of our present 
state of existence ; and since no wisdom or 
prudence can avert it, it becomes a rational 
being to consider the best means of alleviating 
his condition, and of rendering unavoidable 
evils tolerable. Providence has not neglected 
to supply us with many dispositions admirably 
calculated to produce this effec^V^^* 2 ^ 
but wise enough, to avail ouKS^e^oS.^ 2 ^ 
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Cheerfulness, love of employment, and a capa- 
bility of restnr.ning our impatience and dis- 
content under disappointment, are means of 
diminishing the weight of .misfortunes, and 
even of rendering us insensible to small in- 
conveniences, which, though individually 
trifling, are, when summed up together, suf- 
ficiently powerful to embitter the daily enjoy- 
ment of those persons who indulge a spirit 
of discontent. But, leaving my reader to 
make his own comments on, the animating 
example that I have chosen as the subject of 
the ensuing conversation, I hasten to give 
some account of the principal speaker. The 
Duke is now living, and lost his eye-sight, 
some years ago, by an accident. He is cheer- 
ful and active, and has been heard to ac- 
knowledge that he is a stranger to depression 
of spirits. The loss of eye-sight seems to 
Jiave added force to his remaining senses : he 
plays at cards, hunts on horseback, and per- 
forms many things, of which one would sup- 
pose him incapable. His contentment and 
cheerfulness, united wit\\ t\ve aeSmVj *& Va& 
disposition, are undoubted^ a. &&eOTs^swa&- 
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tion for his misfortune, and teach an instruc- 
tive lesson of the importance of resignation to 
the will of Providence, under the most painful 
dispensations. 

A terrace overlooking a fine park, a distant 
. view of the country beyond it, and an old 
castle perceived through the trees. 

Duke of Ar ember g, leaning on the arm of 
Maria his daughter; accompanied by the 
Count de Saussure his friend. 

Maria. With what glowing colours has 
the setting sun tinged the horizon! Every 
object before us reflects a part of his golden 
splendour. The varied clouds present a rich 
assemblage of colours, that neither pencil can 
paint 9 nor words describe: the russet brown 
of the corn-fields is become yellow by his rays. 
The moon begins to rise and display a less 
splendid, but more pleasing view : her modest 
silver beams amply compensate for the ab- 
sence of the sun. 

Count. This terrace V& texoa^&sa^ ^<^> 
situated for enjoying ttxe w^t^R^^k*** 086 
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evening. The extensive view that it com* 
raands; the western horizon on the left hand, 
enriched by the beauties of the declining sun; 
that large sheet of water that adorns the park, 
spread out in the centre, and sparkling with 
the moonshine that reflects upon it : on the 
right, yon tall grove of oaks, whose venerable 
shade fills the mind with an idea ef vastnees 
and majesty, combine with the other objects 
around, to render the whole scene delightful. 

Maria. My dear father, your misfortune 
deprives you of the pleasure of perceiving 
these beauties, which afford us so much grati- 
fication ; how happy should I be, cduld you 
partake of my enjoyment. 

Duke. The pleasures that arise from the 

contemplation of nature, are not conveyed to 

us by one sense alone. The song of the 

nightingale, the fragrance of the flowers, and 

the refreshing breezes of the evening air, affec- 

me, perhaps, with stronger sensations, than 

those who enjoy the privilege of sight. Nor • 

do Hose so much as your tenderness leads 

you to suppose. Imagination ^rimta eset^ 

scenein higher colours ikiacvt^^t^ \raeftata* 
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How much superior is my condition to that 
of one born blind! for though insensible of 
his misfortune, he is absolutely deprived of 
the whole train of ideas that arise from visible 
objects ; whereas memory, aided by the power 
of fancy, supplies me with many sources of 
entertainment, that are wholly inaccessible to 
him. 

Count. Your resignation and patience 
excite my surprise, and at the same time con- 
vince me, that every evil may be diminished* 
by submitting to it with resolution. 

Maria. Nay more ; my dear father not 
Only bears his loss with fortitude, but fre* 
quently draws consolation by comparing 
himself, even under the circumstance of his 
blindness, with multitudes of his fellow-crea- 
tures, who, he says, are far more unhappy in 
the full possession of all their senses. 

Duke. Are not ignorance, prejudice, bad 
habits, and tempestuous passions, greater evils 
in their consequences, than any that can arise 
from want of eye -sight? and yet thousands 
that are called people o£ coik&tai^*^^^^. 
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mental bBndness without regret, or even be- 
ing sensible of their defect. 

Count. There are few situations, I allow, 
but may receive advantage from a comparison 
with the lot of many around us; but we are 
too apt to be so sensibly affected by any de- 
privation we ourselves suffer, as to lose sight 
of the sufferings of others. 

Duke. Self-love partakes of the nature 
of every other vice, and whilst it banishes 
sympathy with the misfortunes of others from 
our bosoms, becomes its own chastiser, by 
centering our attention on our particular trou- 
bles, and by that means increasing them. 

Maria. My father is indeed a practical 
philosopher ; he teaches me, by his own daily 
example, to draw good out of evil. Patience 
and courage are the powerful antidotes with 
which he resists the misfortunes of life. When 
the tenderness I feel for him incites me to be- 
wail his blindness, he frequently reproves me 
for indulging a spirit of discontent ; nor dare I 
express the sensations of my full heart, when 
I perceive that lie undergoes ^aoi ot ynwkw*-" 
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nience from that circumstance, lest I should, 
offend him by my Complaints. 

Duke. The filial tenderness and dutiful 
attentions of my beloved Maria, affqrd a 
source of enjoyment peculiarly grateful to the 
mind of a fond parent : and shall I possess 
this blessing, combined with many others, such 
as health, fortune, and an active disposition, 
which supplies me with variety of amusement, 
without offering the sacrifice of gratitude and 
thanksgiving to the Great and Beneficent 
Disposer of events, who has counterbalanced 
my loss of sight with so large a share of good 
things? No, Maria, let us rather, by every 
means in our power, cultivate a disposition to 
be happy, by looking on the brightest side 
of our condition; remembering, that the most 
unfortunate amongst men, though he be emi- 
nently virtuous, still possesses more blessings 
and enjoyments, than he can possibly claim 
by any merits or deserts of his own. 
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M. DUVAL; 

Of the Influence of Merit balanced against Obscurity of 

Birth. 

History furnishes numberless instances of 
merit and genius, that, by some accidental 
circumstance, have been drawn from obscu- 
rity, and, by intrinsic worth, have surmount- 
ed the difficulties of poverty and retirement. 
Among the multitudes who are compelled to . 
labour for their daily subsistence, it is reason- 
able to suppose that talents of various kinds 
are scattered, but want of opportunity or 
suitable cultivation, smothers the latent spark, 
and prevents it from displaying its powers* 
The gifts of nature are more equally bestowed, 
than pride and ignorance are willing to allow. 
Education makes the difference. The son 
of the peasant, born in a cottage, and allotted 
to the meniaj occupations of poverty, may 
possess abilities, were tYiey Tio\xn^&fe& \s^ \V\& 
fostering hand of cultivation* «wte&> \a ^^ 
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noblest pursuits. It is the dignified and 
delightful office of all persons in high rank, 
but in a particular manner of kings and 
rulers, to draw modest merit from obscurity, 
and, by every honourable token of encou- 
ragement and protection, tempt, as it were, 
individuals to emerge from the privacy of 
their respective situations, and contribute, by 
the exertion of their "peculiar talents, to the 
public welfare. 

The ancient government of Egypt was ex- 
ceedingly defective in this respect, and tended 
rather to suppress genius than to call it forth. 
It obliged every son to follow the profession 
of his father, and, by rendering certain occu- 
pations hereditary in a family, prevented the 
voice of nature from pointing out the pursuit 
best adapted to the turn of mind of each in- 
dividual. What a beautiful contrast to this 
line of conduct, does the character of Leo- 
pold, Duke of Lorraine, present. The Belles 
Lettres flourished under his protection. He 
established a kind of uraNet&q sfc, YnbbwSSS* * 
where the young German Tto\Sftq sssafc^^* 

?i 3 
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instructed. The real sciences were there 
taught in schools, where the theory of natural 
philosophy was demonstrated to the eye by 
the most curious apparatus. He sought out 
men of talents, eyen in the shops and in the 
woods, to bring them forward, and that he 
might patronize them himself. Nor did he 
bestow his attention on learning alone: the 
good of his people was the chief otyect and 
design of his reign. He found his dominions 
a desert waste: he repeopled and enriched 
them, and preserved them in peace, while 
the rest of Europe was desolated by war. He 
was the father of his people, and procured for 
them tranquillity, riches, knowledge, and 
pleasure. "I would quit my sovereignty to- 
morrow," said he, "if I could no longer do 
good.* He enjoyed the reward of his princely 
virtues, in the grateful affection of his sub- 
jects. His name, long after his decease, drew 
tears of tenderness from their eyes. The 
hero of the following dialogue was a distin* 
gukhed object of hismura&ceiiC,e«xA^^ctwv- 
a ge. He r^e from the most o\»cwt^«*»afi«^ 
***«*«■ the protection o€ liW& w*^ ** 
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"Francis, afterwards Emperor of Germany, to 
be superintendent of the imperial library and 
collection of medals at Vienna, This extra- 
ordinary person, Valentine Jamerai Duval, 
was born in 1695, in the village of Artonay, 
in Champagne, It may be necessary to 
remark, that hermits formerly were persons 
who devoted themselves to a very abstemious 
and retired course of life, concealing them- 
selves in caves and deserts, from a false idea 
of devotion ; passing their lives in prayer and 
meditation, and neglecting most of the active 
duties of a Christian life. Many religious 
orders among the Roman Catholics have 
assumed the name of Hermits ; of this kind 
was that society wnich employed Duval as a 
cowherd, 

PERSONS, 

Duval — Cowherd to the Hermits of St. Anne. 
Mr. Foster— An English gentleman who re* 

sided at Lunevilfy, 
Baron Pfutschner — A nobleman at the cawrt. 
of Leopold. 
Brother Palzmon— One of tltc Herm\ta* 
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A heath. Cattlejfeeding. At a little distance, 
the Convent of the Hermits of St. Anne, 
A cozthboy sitting on the ground, leaning 
against a tree, with a book in his hand, 
surrounded by books and maps. 

Mr. Foster 9 passing by on horseback, stopi 
and looks at the boy with attention. 

Mr. Foster. If it is not too great ai 
interruption, I should like to know what yoi 
are about. 

Duval. Studying geography, Sir. 

Foster. I should not suppose, from you: 
appearance, that you understand much o 
the subject. 

Duval. Appearances often deceive, 
do not give up my time to things that I d< 
not understand. 

Foster. What place may you be seeking 
for? 

jDitval. I am endeavouring to find th 
most direct way to QueY>ec, Xtaaklx&ajj ^ 
thither and study in the \HHNCts&s <& $ 
place. 
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Foster. There are many universities 
nearer than Quebec. Your coarse woollen 
eoafe, and wooden shoes, would not lead one 
to suppose that your situation entitled you to 
become a student in a university. 

Duval. My birth is obscure, and my 
employment too menial for the bent of my 
mind. I am at present cowherd to the Her- 
mits of St. Anne, who reside in yonder con- 
vent. They are very kind to me, and pro-, 
vide me with sweet milk and good barley 
bread; and I might be happy in this situa- 
tion, if I had no ideas beyond it. The love 
of reading is my delight; and the only means 
I have of procuring books, is by laying snares 
in the woods for game, which I sell of an 
evening at Luneville, when the labours of the 
day are over. The money obtained by this 
means I lay out at the bookseller's; but I 
cannot supply myself with a sufficient num- 
ber of books to satisfy my favourite inclina- 
tion. My present course of life is ill suited 
to my taste : I must exchange it for one tha.t 
t will enable me to pursue stixfc} *xA YBKgww^r 
menu 
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Foster. Cowherd to the Hermits of St 
Anne! You are the very person I am in 
search of. I have been told, that you -have 
found a seal, to which I lay claim. Have 
you got it about you? I am impatient to 
see whether it be the seal that I set so high a 
value upon.. 

Duval. You are rightly informed that I 
have found a seal, which I am ready to de- 
liver to the man that can blazon the arms that 
are engraven on it; but unless you can satisfy 
me in this particular, you must excuse me if 
I desire you to restrain your impatience, till I 
have some assurance that you are the right 
owner. 

Foster. You are jesting. I cannot sup- 
pose that you pretend to know any thing of 
heraldry, though you may have acquired 
some knowledge of geography. 

Duval. I am sufficiently acquainted with 
the science to detect any errors you may 
make in describing it. The seal is carefully 
laid up among my things at the hermitage, 
and shall remain there, till I find an owner, 
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that proves his tide to it by a proper embla- 
zonment. 

Foster. You are a very extraordinary 
lad! I will give you every satisfaction you 
require, and a liberal reward for your honesty 
in advertising the seal. It is of gold, and 
might have proved a too powerful temptation 
for the virtue of many in your abject con- 
dition. Your behaviour in this affair shows 
a noble spirit of uprightness and indepen- 
dence, consistent with that strength of mind 
which is marked by your superior attain- 
ments. What is your history ? I am curious 
to be informed of every particular relative to 
you. Tell me, without reserve, whatever 
has befallen you since you can remember. I 
am a friend to youth and genius, and shall 
take pleasure in serving you. This meeting 
may prove one of the most fortunate circum- 
stances of your life. I will introduce you to 
our gracious duke. He will patronize you, 
and place you where you may indulge your 
thirst for knowledge, andpuime^ONafeswsct- 
ite studies in the most a&NWofcugp«o& tosss*- 
ner, without going so fax B&Qpfito^ 
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Duval. My story has nothing in it very 
interesting to a stranger. I have suffered 
many hardships and difficulties, which I am 
not unwilling to relate, if you desire to hear 
them, as they are unstained by any base or 
unworthy action. I was born at Artonay, a 
small village in Champagne. My father was 
a labourer, and died when I was only ten 
years old* He left my mother aothing to live 
upon but the produce of her industry. As 
she had been decently brought up, and was 
ingenious at her needle, she made a tolerable 
shift to maintain herself with me, of whom she 
was exceedingly fond. The principal amuse- 
ment in which she indulged herself was be- 
stowing a little time every day in teaching 
me to read: as it was a favourite remark with 
her, that perhaps it might one day make my 
fortune. About three years after the death of 
my father, her health declined, and her dis- 
order, which was a consumption, increased 
rapidly. She foresaw her- approaching diss* 
hition, and felt great anxiety for my future 
welfare; but being of at^^u%\^T^^lwcA^ 
she put her trast in Tfr<mtexv^^^*^ 
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s 

resigned to her situation, I shall never forget 
the advice she gave me a little before she 
breathed her last. She called me to her bed* 
side: "My dear son," said he, tenderly press- 
ing my hand, " I have but a little time to live : 
I feel, my strength nearly exhausted. You 
will be left exposed to the wide world, friend- 
less and unprotected ; you will meet with many 
difficulties and temptations. Rely upon the 
Divine Power, which will never abandon 
those who sincerely endeavour to do their 
duty. You may be poor, and obliged to 
labour for your daily bread; but poverty is 
no disgrace, provided it be accompanied with 
honesty and industry. In whatever distress 
you may be involved, adhere strictly to the 
truth ; let nothing be able to tempt you to 
deviate from it, in the smallest instance, either 
for the sake of concealing a fault, or obtain- 
ing an advantage. This conduct, invariably 
pursued, will in time gain friends and a good 
character, and is the most likely means of ob- 
taining an advantageous settlement in life."— 
The small remains of fetretigt\v\»\^^pje^\ 
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diminished by this affecting address, she 
became incapable of continuing her discourse, 
and in a few hours was released from all her 
sufferings. At first I was stupified with grief, 
and, not knowing where to lay my head, I 
wandered about for some time, living upon 
the accidental charity of well-disposed per- 
sons; but this was a very uncertT support, 
and I frequently suffered great want and 
misery, h the beginning of the severe win- 
ter of 1709, I travelled towards Lorraine, 
and fell sick of the small-pox, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village called Monglat. I 
certainly must have perished, under the 
united pressure of the inclement season and 
of the disorder, had it not been for the hu- 
mane attentions of a poor shepherd, who 
placed me in a stable, where he sheltered his 
sheep. He had no better food to give me 
than coarse bread and water, and no other 
bed than a truss of straw; but, to these poor 
accommodations, he added tenderness and the 
balm of consolation. The breath of the sheep 
Occasioned perspirations \ta& ra&ste&TN) &% 
order, and the strength <& toj wrafitoafo 
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enabled me to surmount it. From that time 
I passed through various vicissitudes, till 
chance led me to the hermits of St. Anne, with 
whom I reside at present. I take care of their 
cattle, and assist them in cultivating the gar- 
den belonging to the hermitage. They treat 
me with great kindness; and, if I could but 
be contented to pass my life with the indo- 
lence and inactivity of a shepherd, I should 
not wish to change either my masters or my 
habitation ! But my ambition is excited by 
nobler objects, and can be satisfied with no* 
thing less than attaining a situation that will 
enable me to enlarge and cultivate my intel- 
lectual faculties. 

Foster. Such a situation I will procure 
for you, if possible. I will not lose time 
conversing with you here, but hasten to Lune- 
ville, that I may represent your merit and 
circumstances at court. I have no doubt of 
success. Genius and virtue are the most pow- 
erful recommendations there. Adieu, till we 
meet again* 

Duval. This generous stra\Y^T\v^^^w. 
hopes in my bosom, tViai 1 VrosX ^& t*$C\^ 
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disappointed* 1 feel a presentiment of good 
fortune. The aun shines brighter than usual, 
tad all nature has put' on her gayest dress; 
or, to speak more properly, my mind is dis- 
posed to behold every .thing in a favourable 
point of view. The hermitage beO summons 
me to dinner. I must return to my affection- 
ate masters/and relate to them the events of 
the morning. 

Jtjft apartment in tliz Hermitage. Mr. Fa&* 
tei^ Bartm J*futschner, the Hermits, and 
Duval. 

Foster (introducing Duval to the Ba- 
ron.) It is with pleasure I introduce my 
young friend to your notice. I flatter myself 
he will be found worthy of my representation. 
Virtue, united with genius, are the qualities 
that have obtained my esteem. 

Brother Palamon. Let me add my 
testimony to his merit. He has served us 
faithfully these two years, and nothing but 
the prospect of his future advantage could 
reconcile us to the separation. 
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Duval. The pleasure that I feel at ob- 
taining an object so long and ardently de- 
sired, is greatly embittered by the idea of 
leaving those I sincerely love, and whose 
kind protection! . when I was deprived of 
every other, will ever be remembered with 
filial gratitude. 

Baron - Pfutschner. The tender re- 
luctance you show at parting With your be- 
nevolent friends, does you the highest honour ; 
but I have the happiness to assure you, that 
the gracious master you are going to serve, 
our noble Duke Leopold, will recompense 
you as much as possible for their loss. He 
proposes to place you in the College of Jesuits 
of Pont k Mousson, where you may prosecute 
your studies to what extent your genius may 
lead you; and if you repay his liberality bv 
perseverance, and a progress equal to the ex- 
pectations you have raised, he will continue 
a generous patron through life, and bestow 
those honours and favours that you shall 
deserve. Take leave of your friends. The 
carriages are at the gate to convey u& to Lu®&» 

03 
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ville, where the Duke expects your attend* 
ance on him at court. 

[The Hermits tenderly embrace Duval. 

Brother Palamon. We give you our 
blessing, and trust that the same Providence 
that has preserved you hitherto, will guide 
you through the intricate paths of a seductive 
world. « 

Duval. I thank you for this last mark of 
your tenderness. The attachment I feel to 
this beloved retirement, and its highly- 
honoured inhabitants, will never cease but 
with my life. If my application be crowned 
with success, and I should attain independ- 
ence and leisure, I will return to this spot, 
and devote part of my fortune to rebuild 
this hermitage, in which I laid the founda- 
tion of all the good that awaits me. Adieu. 
Adieu. 
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THE CROWN AND HELMET; 
Or ihe Art* of Peace U be preferred to the Science of W*u 

Bravery and the love of anfts have al- 
ways characterized the French nation ; but 
warlike enthusiasm was never raised to a 
higher pitch among them, than at the time 
when Charles the Sixth was a boy. His fa- 
ther, surnamed the Wise, perhaps suspicious 
that he had imbibed too much of the spirit of 
the military gallantry of the age; took an 
ingenious means of discovering the turn of 
his character, by presenting him with a crown 
of gold, richly ornamented, and a helmet of 
polished steel. It is not improbable, that the 
choice of the young prince might give rise to 
a dialogue, somewhat similar to that which 
follows. 

King. Affairs of state, m& ^Vbtc^wNw*- 
duties of royalty, engross *o\wt%e *^&skv* 
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my time and thoughts, as to leave me but few 
opportunities of enjoying your company: the 
present half hour being at my own disposal, 
I have sent for you, that we may pass it toge- 
ther, in the unrestrained freedom of private 
conversation. 

Charles. Nothing can be more agreeable 
to me than the indulgence of visiting you, ' 
especially when you are alone, because then • 
v I am at liberty to express myself without re- 
serve; but I have not courage to speak freely 
when you are surrounded by a crowd of 
courtiers and attendants* 

King. Pomp and ceremony are part of 
the tribute which kings are obliged to pay to 
custom and the eminence of their station: the 
enjoyment of leisure and, social intercouse is 
a rare felicity. Let us avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity. On that table are 
placed a crown and a helmet; one of them i§ 
designed as a present for you: take your 
choice of them. 

Charles* It requires no great delibera- 
tion, since you permit me to take that which, 
pleases me best: the helmet is mine* 
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King. What motive can induce you to 
reject a crown, embellished with go many 
shining jewels, for a helmet of plain steel. 

Charles. The ornaments of the crown 
are very beautiful, and adapted to please my 
sister, but are not conformable to my taste. 
The love of arms is my delight; and my 
highest ambition is to become a celebrated 
warrior, equal in fame to my illustrious ances- 
tors. As I hope to gain your consent to 
. attend the next military expedition, I shall 
then wear the helmet, and the remembrance 
that it is your gift, will stimulate me to 
behave bravely, and deserve your approba- 
tion. 

King. My son, you show a laudable am* 
bition to excel: direct it to the most excellent ' 
objects, and it will guide you to the path of 
true honour; but beware of confining your 
ideas of merit to warlike exploits alone. The 
arts of peace conduce more to the happiriess 
of mankind, than all the conquests history 
records. Select such of our noble progenitors 
for your imitation, as have A\ottv^Bb«w«£»«* 
the fathers of their ^eop\e, \^ «&«&&&% ^^ 
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improving their manners, solicitous of diffus- 
ing virtue and tranquillity among every rank 
of their subjects. 

Charles. But surely those kings qre 
to be esteemed the greatest heroes, who cou- 
rageously headed their troops, and extended 
the limits of their kingdoms by their victo- 
ries. 

Kino. They are regarded in that light 
by those who do not consider that the pros- 
perity of a nation consists more in the virtue 
of its inhabitants, than in the extent of its 
territory. A true hero, in public or private 
life, is he who has learned to renounce his 
personal gratification, in order to confer hap- 
> piness on others. A conqueror increases his 
• own dominions, by diminishing those of the 
princes unhappily situated on his frontier. 
What would your opinion be of a person 
who wished to enlarge his estate, and, that he 
might accomplish his design, seized the fields 
contiguous to it, belonging to a neighbour 
less powerful than himself? 
Charles. I should dectaxe him both dis- 
pones* and ungeneio\]^\\>ecw3k^V^\i^\»SRSixv 
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that which did not belong to him, and had 
attacked a man that had not provoked him, 
who was unable to resent the injury. 

King. The same principles of immutable 
justice apply to kings and private persons ; 
therefore, according to this decision, Charles, 
many of those heroes you have been accus- 
tomed to admire, will be reduced to the cha- 
racters of oppressors and plunderers. Had 
Alexander the Great employee! his extraor- 
dinary talents in civilizing the Macedonians, 
instead of depopulating the earth, we should 
probably have heard less of him; but his 
subjects would have reaped much greater ad- 
vantages from his reign, and his life would 
havXen truly usefulfihereas, his ambition 
rendered him the scourge of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Divest his most brilliant victories of 
the false glare that adorns them, and little 
remains but carnage and misery. Songs of 
triumph attend the conqueror's car, which 
drown the lamentations of those made wretch- 
ed by his success. 

Charles. I cannot tones \kfc \xnSsv c& 
your remarks, though it \& Nrtftx ^* «**** 
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reluctance I resign my favourite heroes to the 
reproach you cast upon them. Must I con- 
sider all warriors as pests of society? 

King. A patriot king never unsheaths 
his sword for the prosecution of wars treated 
by his ambition: the defence of his country 
is the only cause that can rouse him to action. 
Confine your ardour to that point alone, lest 
your thirst for glory expose your people to . 
misery, when you ascerid the throne. Alfred 
the Great, of England, so v justly renowned 
for his heroic qualities, had spirit to expel 
those invaders who had driven him into exile; 
and wisdom, when he had subdued them, to 
apply himself to the internal government of 
his kingdom. The beneficial effects of his 
institutions are still remembered with grati- 
tude; their influence is felt to this day, and 
endears his memory to posterity, as the uni- 
versal benefactor of mankind. Copy this ex- 
ample, and lay aside your helmet till you 
are required to wear it, in chastising the in* 
solent attack of an unprovoked enemy. 
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Before agriculture had made sufficient 
progress to clear away the forests that spread 
over a vast tract of land in different parts of 
Europe, and harboured a great variety of 
savage beasts that were hostile to man, hunt* 
ing the wild boar was a favourite' diversion 
with persons of rank, because the address re- 
quisite in such vigorous exercises partook of 
the military spirit of the times; for the chase 
might be considered as a feeble representation 
of the field of battle: the conquerors in both 
were regarded with honour; both being at* 
tended with their respective dangers. Indeed, 
serious consequences frequently befel the 
hunters, in the contest with this furious ani- 
mal, which, when hard pushed, sometimes 
turned hastily round, and attacked his assail- 
ants with his sharp tusks. On such occasions* 
dexterity and courage were eqjxsJ^ xifcc«aswcs. 
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to avoid the blow, and escape the threatened 
destruction* Nor were the attacks of the boar 
alone to be dreaded; many other accidents 
frequently attended this amusement. The 
javelins of the hunters were liable to miss thefr 
aim, and inflict the blow which Was intended 
for the prey, on any of the company who were 
situated unfortunately in the way. The re- 
sentment of the injury was greatly to be appre- 
hended, if the sufferer were of superior quality 
to the person who was the unoffending cause 
of the accident; for, in those days of barbarous 
ignorance, men's lives were valued in propor- 
tion to their rank ; and the untimely death of 
a great man would have been avenged with a 
vindictive spirit, whilst that of a serf* would 
have been considered as a matter of small im- 
portance. But even in such times of darkness 
there have been generous minds, who, dis- 
daining to resent an unintentional error, have 
practically taught the lesson of forgiveness, 
and have shone as bright examples to their 
cotemporaries. The memory of such actions 

* A term expressive of a slave. 
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deserves to be preserved, as worthy of the 
imitation of those who live under circum- 
stances more favourable to virtue. 

PERSONS. 

Carloman, King of France* 
Ansegard, his mother. 
Hugh, the Abbot. 
Duke Boson. 
Count Albruin. 

Physician, Attendants, <$r. 

Duke Boson and Count Albruin. 

. Duke Boson. Have you heard of the 
dreadful accident that has befallen the king ? 

Count Albruin. No;, business has de- 
tained, me in the city all the morning. I am 
now going to attend his majesty: what mis- 
fortune has happened to him? 

Duke Boson. He has received a wound 
from a javelin m the thigh, whether by chance 
or design, is difficult to determine; for the 
mdst amiable monarchs are exposed to erva- 
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mies, from the elevation of their rank, and the 
impossibility of giving equal satisfaction to all 
parties. The painful task of imparting this 
fatal disaster to Ansegard devolves on me* 
How will her tender heart be pierced, with 
hearing of the danger of a son so deservedly 
dear to her! 

Count Albruin. Perhaps the wound is 
not of so much consequence as .you appre- 
hend. The king, though young, is tempe- 
rate: his moderation may be the means of 
preserving him from fever. What is the 
physician's opinion? 

Duke Boson. The dejection expressed in 
his countenance confirms our fears more than 
his words : he seems reluctant to deliver his 
sentiments. The moments are too precious to 
lose thus: I must see the queen dowager, 
and acquaint her with this afflicting news. 

Count AlbrOin. I will hasten to the 
king : my poor services may be of some use. 
Adieu. I trust your fears have augmented 
the evil. 

[They separate. 
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An Apartment in the Queen's Palace. 

Queen attended by her Ladies. 

[A Servant enters.] 

Servant. Duke Boson entreats permission 
to speak to your majesty, upon a subject of 
the utmost importance. 

Qveen. Let him be admitted immediately* 
What business of consequence can he have 
to communicate ! I fear something is wrong. 
[Enter Duke Boson.] Your face betrays the 
nature of your message ; tell me at on<^ the 
extent of my misfortune, for I cannot doubt 
that you have evil tidings to relate. 

Duke Boson. Most unwillingly am I the 
messeHger of unpleasant news; but the matter 
must be disclosed to your majesty. The 
king, my gracious master, has received an 
injury in the chase, from an erring javelin. 
The weapon lias pierced his thigh. The 
wound is painful, but great hopes are to be 
entertained, from his youth and the regu- 
larity of his life. 

p3 
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Queen. I could not have been assailed 
in a tenderer part. Free from the slavery of 
female weakness, I have borne the strokes of 
fortune, on other occasions, with determined 
resolution, but here my fortitude fails. How 
can I bear to see thee suffer! Oh, my son! 
my dutiful, affectionate son! how can I re^ 
linquish thee! The bare idea of such a loss 
chills my heart, and deprives me of all firm- 
ness. 

Duke Boson. In the most trying situa- 
tions, you have hitherto displayed a constancy 
superior to your sex: suffer not despair to 
overwhelm you now. Your son may be re- 
stored: he may soon recover, and repay your 
maternal anxiety by fresh, marks of filial at- 
tachment. His present state requires more 
than tears and lamentations; it calls for the 
exertion of all your powers, to give him 
advice and afford him consolation. In this 
extremity, the greatness of your mind surely 
will not permit you to abandon yourself to a 
useless and inactive grief, by which he will 
be deprived of the advantage of your presence. 
A few moments of calm reflection w^ove^- 
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come the surprise this intelligence has occa- 
sioned. Give me orders to inform his majesty, 
that you will visit him presently in his sick 
chamber. 

Queen. Tell him what you think proper* 
I will endeavour to become tranquil ; and as 
soon as I can regain my presence of mind, I 
will attend him. 

The King's Chamber. 

[The King in bed, attended by Duke Boson, 
Count AJbruin, Hugh the Abbot, and other 
Lords of his Court; the Physicians stand- 
ing by the bedside. Enter Queen, JbU 
lowed by several Ladies. She embraces 
the King with tender solicitude. 

Queen. How feres my son?' Doctor, 
what encouragement do you give your royal 
patient? 

Physician. My principal dependance is 
n rest and quietness. The wound is deep 
nd in a critical part : the hand that guided 
\e javelin took too true an aim. .. 
Hxjqb the Abbot. Has ft& 
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been discovered that perpetrated the vile 
deed* 

Count Axbruin. The, most diligent en- 
quiry has been made, but no certainty has 
hitherto been obtained. One of the royal 
grooms is confined on suspicion. If he make 
no confession before to-morrow, he will be put 
to the torture, which will most probably in- 
duce him to acknowledge himself guilty of 
the crime, or to point out the culpable per- 
son. 

Carloman. Let me not hear of torture* 
I will not suffer any of my subjects to be 
punished for an accident that perhaps was 
gauged by a push of the boar. There is no 
proof that the wound was made by a javelin; 
and still less reason to suppose that it was 
effected by design. I have always endea- 
voured to deserve the love of my people, and 
reign in their hearts ; and their conduct has 
invariably shown attachment and loyalty. 
Why should I suspect myself the object of 
their hatoed, at the moment I am going to 
leave them? for I sensibly feel the hand of 
death upon me. I die in friendship with all 

'*» ■ ■ 
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the world, and forgiveness of my enemies, if, 
unhappily, I have any; particularly the man 
who may possibly have been the innocent 
cause of my death; and I leave it with you, 
my dear mother, as my last and earnest re- 
quest, that no further search may be made, or 

• 

any person suffer on this account. 

Physician. The king faints. 

Duke Boson. Hasten the queen into an- 
other room. I fear he will never recover this 
attack. [ The queen retiree in extreme grief. 

Hugh the Abbot. Generous young man, 
superior in the qualities of thy mind to thy 
elevated raAk, or the natural desire of retaliat- 
ing an injury. Thy moderation and hu- 
manity will be remembered, when the splendid 
victories of thy contemporary kings will be 
forgotten. 

Count Albruin. He sinks! he dies! 
France never lost a monarch of more amiable 
virtues. Gentle in disposition, condescending 
to his inferiors, and feeling for his fellow men 
as brethren, he lived beloved by hi* subjects, 
apd his loss will be lariteit\fei\. V| xSasox^S^ 
«*4 aot affected regret. 
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THE PETITION OF GAYA8HUTA. 

The beauty, simplicity, and persuasive 
eloquence of the following original composi- 
tion, (communicated to me by a friend,) is 
the only apology I shall offer for giving it a 
place among these Dialogues, though differing 
from them in form. It is the address of an 
Indian Chief, to the descendants of William 
Penn, the founder of the colony of Pennsyl- 
vania, of .whom I shall mention some particu- 
lars hereafter. Onas, is the Indian word for 
quill: their language does not furnish one 
for pen, writing in the European manner be* 
ing unknown to them. 

TO THE SONS OP ONAS. 

The speech qfGayasfauta, of the Seneca Na- 
tion, as given in charge by him to the Corn 
Planter, to be by him delivered to the sons 
qfhis old beloved brother Onas. 

" brother*, the Son* of my beloved Brother Onas, 

" When I was ^oun% «x^ «taawj» ^ 
country was full of grove, ^\s«Sfc «o*$fc*& 
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Spirit sent for us to live upon. The lands 
which belonged to us were extended far be- 
yond where we hunted. I, and the people of 
my nation, had enough to eat, and always 
something to give to our friends when they 
entered our cabins; and we rejoiced when 
they received it from us. Hunting was then 
not tiresome;— it was diversion— it was plea* 
sure. Brothers, when your fathers asked land 
from my nation, we gave it them, for we had 
more than enough. Gayashutawas among 
the first of the people to say, ' Give land to 
pur brother Onas,for he wants it;' and he has 
always been a friend to Onas and to his chil- 
dren. 

"Brothers! your fathers saw Gayashute 
when he was young ; when he had not evert 
thought of old age or of weakness; but you 
are too far off to sie him now he is grown 
old. He is very old and feeble, and he won- 
ders at his own shadow, it is become so little. 
He has no children to take care of him; and 
the game is driven away by the white people: 
so that his younger fnenfa twaaXXxsafc. ^^q& 
djflong to find game fot xXvws^s^^ 
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they have nothing left for Gayashuta! And 
it is not Gayashuta only who is become old 
and feeble: there yet remain about thirty 
men of your old friends, who, unable to pro- 
vide for themselves, or to help one another, 
are become poor, and are hungry and naked. 

'* Brothers 1 Gayasuta sends you a belt, ' 
which he received long ago from your fathers, 
and a writing which he received but as yes- 
terday from one of you. By these you will 
remember him and the old friends of your 

- fathers in his nation. 

" Brothers! look on this belt, and this writ- 
ing; and if you remember the old friends of 
your fathers, consider their former friendship 
and their present distress. And if the Good 
Spirit shall put it into your hearts to comfort 
them in their old age, do not disregard his 
counsel. We are me^ and therefore can 
only tell you, that we are old and feeble, and 
hungry and naked; and that we have tx> 
other friends but you, the children of our 
beloved Qnas." 
This pathetic epistle \s &&\i&&^\&6&8^ 

****lof the esteem andxegjttiim^s^HPb' 
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liam Penn was held by the Indians, who lived 
upon the borders of his territory. He was no 
less endeared to them by the urbanity and 
gentleness of his manners, than by his inte- 
grity and justice, which he manifested in every 
transaction with them; disdaining to take a 
mean advantage. of their ignorance or weak- 
ness, but fairly purchasing those lands they 
were willing to spare, (though- previously 
granted to him by the crown,) at the price they 
put upon them,, which consisted mostly of 
clothes, tools, and such utensils as they coukl 
not procure among themselves, money being 
useless to them. By this wise conduct he 
gained the friendship of this poor people, and 
purchased, at a cheap rate, a rich inheritance 
for his descendants. This great man was born 
in the year 1644. In very early life, he aban- 
doned all the views of interest and promotion 
that his birth and intimacy with James the 
Second, at that time Duke of York, entitled 
him to expect, and joined himself to the 
people called Quakers, among whom he be* 
came a yery eminent minister axAoxv ^&&^&r 
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fender of their principles, in the support of 
which he suffered imprisonment and many ' 
hardships, with exemplary fortitude. The 
manly firmness that* he displayed in maintain- 
ing what he believed to be truth, was equalled 
by the toleration he showed towards others of 
different sentiments; a conduct which he 
asserted to be essential to Christianity. The 
strict morality of his life, concurring with the 
sincerity of his faith, in time reconciled his 
father and the rest of his friends to the change 
he had adopted in religious profession; and 
he regained their favour and affection, of 
which this circumstance had deprived him. 
In 1681 he received a grant of a considerable 
tract of land on the western side of the river 
Delaware, in North America, as a compensa- 
tion for some debts due from government to 
his father, Sir William Penn. This valuable 
acquisition induced him to leave his native 
country, and cross the Atlantic, in order to 
cultivate and civilize the province bestowed 
upon him, which is now called Pennsylvania, 
or tike Woods of Petou TW ^ratarai %suL 
policy of his institutioiis>&w^ 
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among those of the legislators of the first class. 
Mr. Barry has placed him between Sofyn and 
Alfred, in the centre of his celebrated picture 
of the Elysian Fields, which adorns one side 
of the room appropriated to the use of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Sciences, as a due tribute of praise to the 
memory of this man of peace. 



REPENTANCE OF HENRY, SON OF HENRY 
THE SECOND, KING OF ENGLAND. 

Princes are more exposed to various 
temptations, than persons in the middle rank 
of life. The different motives of interest, that 
actuate those that surround them, are fire* 
quently the springs of their actions, though 
unknown to themselves. Nor is this observa- 
tion confined to their conduct in public affairs, 
but extends to the privacy of their domestic 
concerns. How many instances does history 
afford, of princes being excited to T*3wk*$gssasfc. 
their fathers by the xeaX cfRpntaft qlL\atf^ 
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although, professedly, friends to the royal • 
youth, whom they corrupt by their criminal 
counsels ! Henry the Second, king of Eng- 
land, was wise and valiant, and by the pru- 
dent management of his affairs, rendered his 
dominions at once flourishing and successful; 
but the satisfaction he might have enjoyed 
from such a state of prosperity, was embit- 
tered, in the decline pf life, by the undutiful 
behaviour of his children, whose disobedience 
and rebellion were encouraged by his rival, 
Louis the Seventh of France. The reflection 
that he also was a father, and liable to be 
assailed in the same tender point, should have 
restrained him from the treachery and guilt 
of seducing his son-in-law from that duty 
and allegiance he owed to the author of his 
birth: for Henry, eldest son of the king of 
England, had married Margaret, daughter 
of the French monarch, and by this tie 
he became closely united to him. Louis, 
ambitious of aggrandizing his daughter, insti- 
gated the young prince to demand, in the most 

unreasonable manner, to &\v«te ^a Vm^im. 

**& his father during \uaTSfo4^\>wfc^a% 
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Henry had too much spirit and resolution to 

• 

comply with such &n improper proposal. 
The refusal,- though tempered with many 
marks of affection, was ill received by young 
Henry, who joined himself in several conspi- 
racies with the enemies of his country and 
&mily, against one of the best of parents. 
Every rank of society, from the throne to the 
cottage, is equally obliged to submit to the 
laws imposed on man by his Creator. The sure 
consequence of wickedness is repentance. 
The most poignant remorse seized this unna- 
tural son, when he had no longer an oppor- 
tunity of showing, by continued tenderness, 
the unfeigned sincerity of his repentanee. On 
a sick bed, in a foreign country, with the 
prospect of approaching death, he beheld the 
actions of his past life in their true light. He 
looked back— but with what regret! He 
had but a small space of time, even to assure 
his father that he was a penitent, much less 
was it in his power to heal the wounds his 
want of affection had caused in the parental 
bosom. What he couWt &o»\i& J&fc> v*.*** 

Q3 
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neglect; he dispatched a messenger, with the 
greatest speed, to that fond father whom he 
had so repeatedly offended, entreating his 
forgiveness, and most earnestly desiring that 
he would favour him with his presence; but 
that, alas! was a happiness he was never to 
enjoy again. The archbishop of Bourdeaux 
was commissioned by the king to convey his 
pardon and benediction. The interview be- 
tween him and the dying prince is well 
adapted to affect and interest the feelings of 
the mind in an instructive maimer, and to 
excite all children to the practice of the filial 
duties they owe their parents, whilst they are 
permitted time and opportunity to express 
their gratitude and affection, in the daily in- 
tercourse of social life. 

A royal Apartment in the Castle of Mattel. 

The attendants surround the Prince's bed, 

with countenances expressive $f sorrow, 

whilst the Archbishop of Bourdeaux ip in* 

traduced to his presence. 

Princb Henry, (raising ltaueLf wtfv 

great emotion.) My gpod wdftraitae* ^jwx 
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bring me tidings from my father:— -may I 
solace myself with the fond hope that he will 
condescend to listen to my deep repentance; 
that he will believe my protestations sincere, 
when I declare that nothing but his pardon 
for my repeated offences can afford me any 
comfort in this awful hour! May I dare 
to flatter myself that his tenderness for an 
unworthy penitent will plead for me, and 
prevail with him to visit me and bestow his 
last blessing upon me, as a testimony of his 
forgiveness! 

Archbishop. The king, your royal fa- 
ther, was greatly affected by the news of your 
indisposition, and received your message of 
contrition with every mark of that paternal 
affection which he has always manifested to- 
wards his children. His mind, superior to 
the feelings of resentment, was only sensible to 
the circumstances of your present situation: 
he lamented your illness with expressions of 
the most lively sorrow; and, desirous of alle- 
viating the smallest of your sufferings, would 
have set out immediate^, to *&xfibHs^et*^ 
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person, that consolation of which you stand 
in need. 

Prince Henry. Has any thing pre- 
vented him from executing this indulgent 
design? 

Archbishop. His faithful ministers, so- 
licitous for the preservation of a king so de- 
servedly dear to his people, remonstrated 
against his exposing himself to the dangers of 
so long a journey; representing to him that 
he owed the care of his person to the welfare 
of his subjects. 

Prince Henry. And has he entirely relin- 
quished his intention? Alas! I fear that he 
suspected treachery, and was apprehensive of 
trusting himself in my power. How justly 
have I incurred this want of confidence; and 
especially from him, who had always the 
most undoubted claim to my fidelity and al- 
legiance. Unhappy that I am! I shall 
never behold him more! His refusal over- 
whelms me with shame and despair. What 
assurance can I give him of my change of 
heart? He puis no dependence on my pro- 
mises, so often broken. Could he but wit* 
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ness my tears, my sorrow, my unfeigned re* 
pentance, my resolutions for the future, 
(should Heaven listen to my prayers for a few 
years of life, to make reparation for those I 
have so shamefully misused,) he would lay 
aside all suspicion, and look upon me once 
more as his son: he would forgive me; he 
would come and receive my penitential sub- 
mission. 

Archbishop. He wanted no motives to 
urge him to hasten his journey; the difficulty 
was to restrain him. A king is not at liberty 
to follow the impulse of his private feelings as 
<a man, but is obliged to sacrifice them to his 
public duty. His heart glowed with the af- 
fection of a father; he thought of nothing but 
how to assure you of his sympathy and 
love. Does your Highness recollect this 
ring? 

Prince Henry. My father's ring! Give 
it me, as a sacred pledge of his returning 
favour. Oh, precious testimony of pardon, 
let me press thee to my lips ! 

\Kte%es 1»V* ▼Vr*^ 
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and sent it to you, as a token of his entire 
reconciliation, and at the same time bestowed 
his paternal blessing upon you, recommend- 
ing you to compose your troubled spirit*, 
and aspire after patience, and resignation to 
the dispensations of unerring Wisdom. 

Prince Henry. I perceive plainly that 
I shall never have the satisfaction of seeing 
him again; but I accept his forgiveness with 
a grateful heart, and shall resign my breath 
with the consolatory reflection, that he has 
received me again as his sc^a. May my ex- 
ample have a proper influence upon the mind 
of my brother. When I shall be no more, 
if you have any friendship for me, hasten 
to him, paint my remorse and despair in the 
strongest, colours, and assure him, upon the 
faith of a dying man, that there is no peace 
for those who rebel against their parents. 
Tell him, that it is my last request that he. 
will humble himself and seek to be reconciled 
to his father, before the season of health is 
past; Jest, like me, he should not have time 
to discontinued ptoofe oi \a& fc\xvwctoj*\s^ 
* long course of aflfectioti axA <&*&*»»» tat 
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successive years. Should he hesitate compli- 
ance, let him remember the death-bed of his 
brother, and beware of deserving such a 
fate. 



THE SORROWS OF REPENTANCE SUCCEED 
THE GRATIFICATION OF REVENGE* 

The melancholy effects of passion and 
prejudice, occur frequently in every scene 
of life. Anger, when unrestrained, reduces 
the wise man and the fool to the same level; 
nay more, the intoxication of passion has 
in a moment overturned the best resolutions 
of the virtuous, and, forgetful of those princi- 
ples by which his conduct has generally been 
guided, he has been precipitated into actions 
characteristic only of the most abandoned. 
Not history alone, but the ordinary transac- 
tions of private families, are full of incidents 
that prove the truth of this position, and the 
necessity of checking the ew^^^s^*®* 8 * 
to sudden anger and tartastia* <& sssbs^rs** 
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Those who are addicted to this vice, often con- 
sole themselves with remarking, that it is but 
the involuntary fever of a moment; that, al- 
though they are liasty, they are superior to the 
feelings of resentment, or the suggestion of 
malice ; without reflecting, that in the space 
of that momentary heat, they may unfortu- 
nately lay the foundation of bitter repentance 
for the remainder of their lives. Intent on 
gratifying the present desire of satiating their 
displeasure, the tormenting accusations of 
conscience are concealed from their view, 
till it is too late to recall the consequences of 
their imprudent fervour. The still small 
voice of that inward monitor, is seldom heard 
amidst the turbulence of conflicting passions; 
but when they have subsided, and time affords 
opportunity for cool reflection, she reassumes 
her empire, and inflicts those penalties that 
are annexed to guilt, with the most unerring 
certainty, as the sure price of deviating from 
the path of rectitude. The occurrence that 
forms the subject of the subsequent dialogue, 
will illustrate the fo\\^ asA m^ta«s& of 
yielding to the uagiutae o* «&*$** *s^ ^ 
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power of conscience over those minds that 
are not hardened by the habitual practice of 
vice. Montford, though influenced by a 
strong emotion of revenge, for great and 
repeated injuries that he had received from 
Clisson, to the perpetration of an action that 
violated every principle of honour and justice, 
was, notwithstanding,- of an amiable dis- 
position, and had displayed, on many trying 
occasions, instances of his generosity, human- 
ity, and moderation. If such a man could 
be led to commit an act of treachery, dissimu- 
lation, perfidy, and murder, by the impulse 
of violent passion, how needful does it appear 
that every individual should repel its first at- 
tacks, and study to attain self-possession and 
a well-regulated mind. Let each one apply 
the moral to his own heart, and guard with 
caution the avenues to evil, 

PERSONS. v 

Montford, Duke of Brittany. 

Oliver de Clisson, Constable of France 

The Lord of Laval. 

it 
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John de Bavalan, Governor of the Castle of 
LH$rmvne y belonging to the Duke. 

An Apartment in the Castle. 
Montford and Laval. 

Laval. Let me beseech your grace to 
consider the fatal consequences of betraying 
the constable, when, from unsuspicious con- 
fidence, he has put himself into your power. 
Honour, and the sanctity of your protection, 
require his immediate release. 

Montford. I have taken my resolution, 
and nothing shall move me to alter it 

Laval. Let my prayers prevail with, 
you to recall that declaration, so injurious to 
yourself. The deed will blast your fame for 
ever. Will you suffer it^to be said that the. 
Duke of Brittany arose from the convivial 
board of his enemy, Clisson, and, under the 
mask of reconciliation, invited him to enter 
his castle, professing to desire his opinion of 
the fortifications, and then seduced him, 
under false pretences, mto \fcxe^^6^N8*«fc* 
to detain him there as\us igraw«t\ ?«&»&.■ 
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it justice! forbid it every noble principle of 
truth and humanity ! 

Montford. Vengeance is now in my 
own hands ; and shall your punctilious scru- 
ples deprive me of such a fortunate opportu- 
nity of retaliating the many cruel injuries I 
have suffered from his brutal insolence I He 
does not deserve to be treated with generosity. 
When victorious, blood and ferocity have 
always marked his way. Let him repeat 
his crimes, in the dungeon I have prepared 
for him. 

Laval. I dread the effects that must 
follow. You will be the greatest , sufferer. 
He can be deprived of life only ; but the re- 
membrance of this affair will stamp your re- 
putation with eternal disgrace. 

Montford. Laval, I have long valued 
your friendship, though, if you do not desist 
from these reproaches, I shall no longer re- 
gard you as a friend, but as an impertinent 
intruder, whom I shall instantly drive from 
my presence. 

Laval. At no lame \va*fc \ *s«t #*s^ 



Will 
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this moment; but since it is unwelcome, I 
will withdraw, ardently hoping that your 
anger may cool, before it be too late to re- 
trieve your injured honour. 

Montford and John s de Bavalan. 

Montford. Have you obeyed my in- 
structions with respect to your prisoner Clis- 
son? Is he heavily fettered, and kept under 
close confinement? 

John de Bavalan. I have strictly ob- 
served the directions I received. 

Montford. , My further commands are, 
that, in the dead of the night, when every 
suspicious eye is asleep, you will com- 
plete my revenge, by enclosing this blood* 
thirsty villain in a sack, and consigning him 
to the deep, from whence he will never again 
trouble my presence. 

John de Bavalan. [Kneels."] On my 
knees I entreat your grace to spare me so 
base an office. Lay aside a design that can 
only reflect disgrace and reproach on .your 
well-earned laurels. 

Montford. I did not send for you to 
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consult you, but to make known my wiB, 
which I expect you will perform without he- 
sitation, 

John de Bavalan. At least suffer me 
to persuade you to defer the execution of this 
project till to-morrow. You may then, per- 
haps, view it in its true light, and see that it 
must stain that honour, which you have al- 
ways cherished without blemish. 

Montford. I will hear no further argur 
ments. Obey my orders, or you shall pay 
the forfeit of disobedience with your head. 

John de Bavalan. Most reluctantly 
do I submit to your commands* [Exit. 

Montford. 
[Sitting in a loose gown, alone in his cham- 
ber, at the dawn of morning.] 

In vain does the blushing east an- 
nounce the return of morning, inviting all 
nature to rejoice at the approach of another . 
day. To me it brings nothing but additional 
misery, from the poignancy of my own re- 
jections. Had it \>een Xrofc ^ws&Sk, Mj^ow^ 
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recalled the fatal mandate before the hour ap- 
pointed for its execution. Ah, wretched me! 
what avails .my unseasonable repentance. 
[He pauses.] Does not a gleam of hope 
arise through this dreadful gloom, in the pos- 
sibility of Bavalan's disobedience? But here 
he comes, to confirm or dissipate my just ap* 
prehensions. 

Enter John de Bavalan 

John de Bavalan. I come to inform 
your grace, that I have punctually executed 
your orders. Your enemy is no more, but 
has suffered the penalty due to his cruelty 
and injustice. 

Montford. Most miserable news! Why 
were my commands so precipitately obeyed? 
This officious haste is most unwelcome. A 
faithful minister should delay the performance 
of „those mandates which are given when the 
mind is clouded with passion. 

John de Bavalan. You were so very 
peremptory and decisive, that I dared not to 
disobey you. 
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done me* I shall never again support the 
sight of my fellow-creatures. Every one will 
point at me, for the foul dishonour with which 
I have debased myself. Hide me for ever 
from observation. Carry me to some dark 
chamber, where the light never intrudes. 

John de Bavalan. I have no extenu- 
ation, to plead for my conduct, but implicit, 
obedience to the commands of my master. 

Montford. Avoid my presence for your 
presumption. You should have distinguished 
the dictates of passion from those of reason* 
Suffer no one to approach me. I will expiate 
my crime by abstaining from sustenance* 
JLife is become hateful to me; I cannot sup- 
port the consciousness of my own guilt. 

Montford and John de Bavalan. 

John de Bavalan. Termit me once 
more to disturb your retirement. I was afraid 
to confess in the morning that I had not 
obeyed your commands, lest your displeasure 
against Clisson should revive. 

Montford. What do \Yue«\ ^^»^ & 
jet live I Have you saved xae fejrca^&we**** 
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and the insupportable reflection of having 
been guilty of an act of treachery and base- 
ness, towards an enemy trepanned into my 
hands! 

John de Bavalan. He lives, and is b 
safety. Assured that the noble generosity of 
your nature would return, upon the cool con- 
sideration of an act that could only result-iron 
the momentary influence of passion, I ven- 
tured to preserve him, at the risk of not 
complying with your positive injunctions. 
Forgive me this first instance of disobedience. 
Loyalty, and a zeal for your honour, were 
my motives, and I trust will fully apologise 
for my conduct. [Mont/brd rises, and em- 
braces him with warmth. 

Montford. Guardian of the purity of 
my fame! let me thank you for thus preserv- 
ing me from myself. What recompence can 
I offer, as an adequate acknowledgment of my 
gratitude. Words cannot express my sensa- 
tions at the joy I feel at this unexpected relief 
from misery. To you I am indebted for 
whatever future good, life has in store for me. 
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My friend! my deliverer! name your reward 
for this proof of your loyal attachment. 

John de Bavalan. I ask no other re* 
ward than the peace of mind that awaits a 
consciousness of inward rectitude; sufficiently 
happy that I have had an opportunity of 
preventing you from tarnishing your reputa- 
tion, by a deed unworthy of your illustrious 
name. 



THE NATURE OF TRUE RICHES. 

People of superficial observation are apt 
to imagine that wealth consists in the pos- 
session of the precious metals only; not per* 
ceiving, that although they are the means of 
procuring necessary accommodations, in a 
state of civilized society, of themselves they 
can add but little to our enjoyment, ex- 
cept from the ideas that are associated with ' 
them. Corn, wine, and oil, and a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey » -wete \>&fe xrxk^w^ 
blessings promised tot\Ulsw^»\ ,, ***^ B ^ 
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structs us that the real wealth of nations is 
composed of those natural substances that 
supply us with nourishing food, or clothing 
to defend our bodies from the inclemency of 
the seasons. An abundant harvest of whole- 
some grain, and pastures covered with nume- 
rous flocks of cattle and sheep, would present 
a far more pleasing prospect of plenty and 
happiness, to a man unprejudiced by the raise 
notions of wealth adopted in social life, than 
the most valuable mines of gold and diamonds. 
Nature, with the tenderness of a provident 
mother, has enriched the surface of this ter- 
restrial globe with those productions that are 
most necessary to our comfort, and require in- 
dustry and cultivation alone to procure them 
in sufficient quantities, without exposing our 
lives to danger, or undergoing hardships that 
are beyond our powers. But the treasures that 
are less useful she has consigned to deep re- 
cesses, where those who are inflamed with a 
desire of obtaining them, must not only dare 
the most terrible disasters, and death in some 
of its most frightful forms, Wt are o\%%*A.v* 
f °rego those pleasures that araefromfti* «s^ 
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temptation of the beauties of creation and the 
comforts of society. Toil, difficulty, and 
frequently disappointment, are the end of 
their labour. Compare the occupations of a 
miner with those of a shepherd or a husband- . 
man, and the preference is obvious. How- 
ever, circumstances and a strong natural bias 
overcome all obstacles, and determine some 
individuals to adopt every species of profes- 
sion; but surely the voice of humanity pleads 
in favour of restraining to a small number, 
those who are destined to drag out a joyless 
existence in the dark bowels of the earth, 
where the cheerftd rays of the enlivening sun 
never penetrate. The wisest legislators have 
formed their systems on the principle of pro- 
moting agriculture, as the most beneficial of 
all sciences, and of encouragtng its advance- 
ment by lucrative and honourable rewards. 
In the early ages of the world, the inventor 
of any important discovery, in the practical 
part of this useful branch of knowledge, 
[ was ranked, after death, among the gpda* 
| Minerva is supposed to Viave t&w%JlaX»^3afe «xX *& 
spinning and preparing 'wool ^ox ^^ VtfS^ 1 
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and Ceres to have discovered the method of 
raising corn. Their grateful countrymen, 
sensible of the advantages they reaped from 
the exertion of their talents, perpetuated 
their memory, by building temples and rais- 
ing altars to their honour. 

PERSONS. 

Ti-hoang, Emperor of China. 
Kang-hi, a Mandarin. 
Yang-ti, a Merchant. 
Chiang, a Manufacturer. 
Hio, a Farmer. 

TMioang, seated on a throne 9 attended by 
Mandarins, administering justice. 

Kang-hi, (bozving to the ground.) Sacred 

emperor, true fountain of honour, your late 

proclamation, promising to bestow rewards 

upon those who can produce inventions that 

shall be useful, either in science or in art, has 

drawn many claimants, who boast of being 

entitled to your bounty, and are waiting 

without till you. please to exaacwxvfc xta& ^pa- 

tendons. 
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Ti-hoang. The throne which supports 
us, is the seat of Mercy and Justice. We 
are entrusted with power, in order to do good. ' 
Can we perform that pious office more effectu- 
ally, for the benefit of our people, than by 
encouraging industry and punistyng idleness? 
The man, of whatever rank, who devotes his 
time and talents to the improvement of those 
arts which contribute to the happiness and 
accommodation of the human race, may truly 
be called a benefactor to his species, and is 
entitled not only to the gratitude of his fel- 
low-citizens, but to the rewards of royal 
munificence. Order these persons into our 
presence, that we may form a judgment of 
the merit of their claims, and appoint to 
each one a recompense proportioned to the 
utility of his discovery. 

Kang-hi withdraws, and returns soon after, 
introducing Yawg-ti, Chiang, and Hio. 

Chiang. Mighty sovereign, the woollen 
manufactory is the employment in which I 
have been brought up. TYl* \w^ ^^ 
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herited from my father has preserved me from 
the servility of manual labour, and has afford- 
ed me sufficient leisure to apply, my mind to 
the improvement of the art by which I gain 
a livelihood. Stimulated by your patronage 
of useful inventions, I redoubled my effort* tor 
facilitate the process of spinning and weaving 
wool into stuffs of the finest texture, and 
have succeeded, by the construction of a 
machine that produces yarn of more exquisite 
fineness than that spun by the most skilful 
hand. By this means I am enabled to excel; 
my competitors in the same branch of busi- 
ness, both in the superior quality of my goods, 
and the reduction of my prices. The advan- 
tage resulting from the use of this machine 
is so evident, that I cannot entertain a doubt, 
that, as soon as it is made public, it will be 
universally adopted. 

Ti-hoang. What is your profession, and 
the merit that urges you to make this appli- 
cation? 
Hio. Agriculture has been my occupation 
from my infancy, and CGatsmafifc to >ofc nq 
de tight and amusement. T\\e rop******** * 
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my emoluments have been always applied to 
the perfecting my 'favourite study, by making 
experiments in husbandry; and I have appro- 
priated a certain portion of my land to the 
same purpose. After many expensive pro- 
jects, I have discovered a method of artificially 
watering my rice-grounds, whenever I think 
them too dry, and of draining off the water 
again after they have received sufficient mois- 
ture. The success has repaid me with inte- 
rest, by the fertility which crowns my fields. 
Smiling harvests mark the boundaries of my 
ifknn, whilst those of my neighbours are blast- 
ed by unpropitious seasons, and languish 
from continued drought. 

Ti-hoang. Let the next claimant declare 
his title to our favour. 

Yang-ti. My title, most powerful of 
uionarchs, surpasses those that have preceded 
me. Their improvements have their value, 
but are employed upon gross commodities, 
and are more important to low manufacturers 
and peasants than to the great; whilst my dis- 
covery will not only eurve\v nq^iSfU ^^ ^^ 
tang vast treasures into \Saa ^vM^R ^rSBkc*. 
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The object of my researches is the hidden 
wealth of mines; and I challenge any one to 
come forward, and prove himself superior in 
the art. Many veins of the inferior metals I 
have found out, that have produced large 
profits to their possessors, who have recom- 
pensed me liberally for my skill and persever- 
ance; but never did I raise my hopes so high 
as to suppose that fortune would direct me to 
so invaluable a source of riches. There is a 
certain mountain in one of the distant pro- 
vinces, that I was exploring for gold; but 
who can speak my raptures, upon discovering 
that it was filled with mines of diamonds of 
the finest water, the largest size, and the 
purest grain! With full confidence in your 
majesty's approbation, I submit my preten- 
sions to the highest prize, to your generous 
decision, not doubting that you will dispose 
of your bounty according to merit. 

Ti-hoang. Come forward, Hio, and re- 
ceive firom our hand a reward, at once honour- 
able and profitable. The utility of your 
pursuits elevates you above the rank ol ^\a 
equals: besides the prize dertane^to^iwafc 
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excellent invention, we shall ennoble you, 
by raising you to the order of Mandarins. 
Manufactures are secondary to agriculture, 
therefore we adjudge the next prize to Chiang. 
Industry and ingenuity are not sufficient to 
render a man useful to his country, unless they 
are directed to objects that are of public 
benefit: if these talents are perverted to trifling 
or pernicious designs, they become baneful to 
the community they were intended to serve, 
as well as to the individual who is in pos- 
session "of them. The finder of diamonds may 
depart, and close up those avenues to luxury 
and false wealth, the advantages of which he 
has so much boasted, tending only to corrupt 
the morals of the people, by converting that 
labour which should procure bread for the 
hungry, and clothes for the naked, into useless 
toil, for the glittering toys of pride and ambi- 
tion. - A mine of diamonds may amuse the 
curious, and gratify the taste of the opulent, 
but cannot supply a bushel of corn to alleviate 
the wants of a starving people. 
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MUSTAPHA ZARI, A TURKISH MERCHANT. 

The incident upon which the following 
dialogue turns, is one proof among thousands, 
that virtue is the offspring of all the various 
modes of religious faith, of all countries, ranks, 
and professions, and teaches us to extend our 
candour and benevolence to the good of every 
denomination. It is a lamentable truth, that 
many of those who dignify themselves with 
the name of Christians, are greatly surpassed 
in the practice of moral duties, by men who 
have not been favoured with the glorious 
light of the gospel; a clear testimony that it 
is much easier to shelter vice under an exalted 
name, and the exact performance of exalted 
rites, than to regulate the actions and restrain 
the passions, within those limits that revelation 
and reason prescribe. Religion, which is the 
foundation of morals, is a work of the heart, 
and can only be promoted Toy g^ax&\»% that 
source of good and evil V\t\k the gtsataafc. 
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caution. Those affections and desires which 
are natural to us as men, adorn our nature, 
whilst preserved in moderation ; *but when 
indulged to excess they deform and injure 
us, by their tendency to lead us into the paths 
of vice. Thus, an inordinate desire of wealth 
degenerates into covetousness, which, if not 
checked by principle, would proceed beyond 
the bounds of strict honesty, when an oppor- 
tunity of gain is presented, free from risk of 
exposure. Men engaged in commercial pur- 
suits are in most danger of such temptations. 
In making contracts, they are too apt to be 
unmindful of the nice distinctions of justice; 
either over-rating those commodities they have 
to dispose of, or undervaluing the article they 
intend to purchase. The merchant who pre- 
serves an unblemished integrity, and disdains 
the low chicanery of trade, affords a model of 
excellence, well deserving the imitation of 
every one engaged in traffic, whether on an 
extensive or a limited scale. Mustapha Zari 
was such a character, though a Mahom^dan. 
He resided at Constantinople, «n!\x&Ar&.\&l 
Bilks, in which he was joined^ TAom*««gl **> 
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Vaubron, a French merchant of consideral 
eminence, who, being recalled to Europe 
some family concerns, was obliged todissol 
the connexion and take leave of the frienc 
Turk, The subsequent transaction happen 
at the time of their separation, and is the b< 
illustration of the disinterested uprightness 
the Mussulman. 



An apartment in Mustapha ZarVs home, 

Mustapha Zari and Monsieur de Vaubru 

De Vaubrun. I have lately receive 
letters from France, which bring me intel 
gence of the death of my father's elder br 
ther. As he ha$ left no children, I ami 
heir, and shall come into the possession oi 
good estate, sufficient to enable me to li 
comfortably, free from the cares of businet 
It will also supply me with employme 
that will fill my time agreeably : for I intei 
to be my own steward, and inspect the co 
cerns of my tenants myself; as a life of id! 
ness would be rather a purushmeat than a 
indulgence to me, wlio Yiave \*ea &«< 
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accustomed to activity. The pleasure of ob- 
taining an easy competency is diminished by 
my regret at leaving you, my dear friend; for 
this circumstance obliges me to embark imme- 
diately for my native country. It will there- 
fore be necessary to settle our accounts, and 
dissolve the partnership as soon as possible. 

Mustapha. I cannot" lose a person I so 
highly value, and whose fidelity I have so 
often experienced, without reluctance; but 
the recollection of your happy change of 
fortune ought to reconcile me to my destiny. 
May you long enjoy all the blessings of pros- 
perity and affluence, sometimes remembering 
Mustapha, who will never lose the impression 
your repeated acts of kindness have engraved 
on his heart. Regularity in accounts I have 
always considered as essentially necessary to 
an upright tradesman. Mine are ready for 
inspection at any moment. I have only to refer 
to my books, to name the balance between us. 
[He goes to a desk and opens some books.] 
Be pleased to examine them yourself, and you 
will perceive that you ajemfofo\&&A» \b&^q^ 
hundred zequins. 
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De Vaubrun. I acknowledge the justice 
of your claim, ■ and shall pay it willingly. 
Open those bags and count the money; I 
believe that you will find that they contain the 
exact sum that is your due. 

Mustapha. Far be it from me to mistrust 
my friend. Your word is all the satisfaction 
I require. You have acted with the nicest 
honour during the course of our transactions, 
and shall I suspect you of falsehood, when we 
are upon the point of exchanging an eternal 
adieu ? I will not break one of the seals : it 
would be a lasting imputation upon the sin- 
cerity of my professions of esteem. 

De Vaubrun. Generous Turk, you judge 
of the integrity of others by the purity of 
your own bosom. May your unsuspecting 
frankness never be imposed upon by the artful 
designs of villany. The time of my depar- 
ture hastens. I have some affairs to transact 
before I leave this city; therefore, I must bid 
you farewell, wishing you all manner of pros- 
perity and happiness. 
Mustapha. Adieu, my fneoflA ^awakd. 
your affairs need any service Vi\taH&casKofcrj,> 
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command me, without hesitation, at all times; 
for I shall rejoice to have an opportunity of 
being useful to you. 

Mustapha Zari> and a Merchant. 

Mvstapha. I suppose you are come to 
receive the money I owe you, for those goods 
I lately bought of you. 

Merchant. You conjecture rightly r 
times are hard and money scarce, or I should 
! net trouble you so soon. The sum is fifteen 
hundred zequins— -no trifle in the course of 
trade ; for, well employed, it will bring a 
handsome profit, which I cannot afford to 
i lose by letting it lie dormant. 

MtrsTAPHA. There needs no apology for 
asking- for your own, I have prepared it for 
you. Here arfe sii hundred zequins, and the 
remaining nine hundred are enclosed in those 
five sealed bags. I have not counted the 
i ntoney in them : you have th£m as I received 
them, upon the faith of a most worthy, 
honest man, with whom I have been in part- 
! nership for years. He has just left me, his 
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affairs obliging him to return to his home and 
connexions. 

Merchant. Do you suppose that I will 
take money upon the faith of any man? You 
are at liberty to see with other men's eyes, if 
you please, but I will make use of my own. 
[He unseal* the bags and counts the money.] 
They are all right. Good morning, honest 
Mustapha. 

Mustapha* Hold, friend; you have had 
your way, now I must be indulged in mine. 
I am much: accustomed to count money, and 
there appears to me to be a mistake. By your 
leave, I will tell after you. Ha ! just as I 
suspected: my dear de Vaubrun has been in 
an error; he has paid me two hundred and 
fifty zequins over what is my due, and you 
had the effrontery to tell me that they were 
right, though counted in my presence. Take 
that which belongs to you, and think your- 
self mercifully treated, to be suffered to escape 
the punishment your perfidy deserves. 

Mustapha calls a servant. 
Mustapha. Saddle my swiftest mule, 
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and hasten to the place where Monsieur de 
Vaubrun is to embark. Lose not a moment, 
but be sure to reach him before his departure, 
as you value my favour. Deliver him this 
writing— it is of importance— and I will re- 
ward your diligence at your return. 

Mustapha Zari to Monsieur de Vaubrun* 

My friend, my sense of justice prevents 
me from detaining any thing beyond my right* 
or treating you as a European would have 
served me. You may remember I took the 
money that you paid me when we parted, 
upon your credit, and having occasion to pay 
it away to a Dutch merchant, he chose to 
count it, not feeling the same confidence in 
my honour : by which means I discovered 
that there were two hundred and fifty zequins , ' 
over and above the sum supposed to be in the 
bags, which his conscience would have suf- 
fered him to conceal, had not I detected the 
fraud. I return them . to you as your rigk^ 
supposing it arose from mistake* God \>ro- „ 
hilpits aM injustice. 
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LORD CHATHAM (WHEN MR. PITT) AND THE 
KING OF SARDINIA. 

In collecting anecdotes of eminent persons, 
the general tribute that is due to virtue 
assimilates the heroes of different countries 
into one group, which interesting picture, 
may be greatly enriched by the contributions 
of our favoured isle. The freedom of her 
government, and the wisdom of her laws, 
with the originality of character that distin- 
guishes her sons from those of her conti- 
nental neighbours, have united in producing 
citizens superlatively excellent in the various 
departments of literature, philosophy, and 
morals. In her list of patriots she yields to 
no nation upon earth. The love of country 
glows in the bosoms of all orders of her inha- 
bitants. She has even exhibited to the world 
the rare example of "patriot ministers--an 
assertion that cannot be &o\&te&, tYEta *aa 
disinterested names of CYiatkasn «&■ "B*^ 
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ingham remain engraven on the hearts of 
Englishmen. By the influence of his superior 
abilities, the former emerged from$he retire- 
ment of a private situation to the highest 
offices of the state, which he filled with such 
a wonderful display of talents and vigour, 
as to retrieve our affairs from the embarrass- 
ments which at that time oppressed them, 
and raised them to the most exalted pitch of 
national prosperity. He became, at once, 
the dread of foreign enemies and the idol of 
his countrymen, who rewarded him with that 
degree of popularity that can only be bestow- 
ed by the unanimous voice of a free people ; 
as remote from the corrupt plaudits of base 
sycophants, as the splendour of truth is from 
the glittering tinsel of falsehood. Every fear 
ture of his character was upon a great scale. 
His genius was vast and comprehensive— -his 
perception clear and defined ; which enabled 
him to adopt the most direct method of at- 
taining the object of his pursuit. He had a 
great deal of ambition, but it was of that 
noble species that embracer Xtae. «j£&»&ss»>*&. 
a nation, not the paltry isfterato <& «&\s*sbcv 
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dual. He was lavish of the public treasure; 
not for the purpose of enriching himself or 
his connexions, but for that of promoting the 
prosperity of the commonwealth. Although 
suffering, from his youth, under the weight of 
bodily infirmity, he was temperate in personal 
indulgence, and indefatigable in his attention 
to the affairs of government. After passing a 
long life in the service of his country, he was 
seized with the approach of death in the 
House of Lords, whilst ably defending her 
• from the machinations of pretended friends, 
and the open attack of declared enemies. 
This great man might, with more truth, be 
said to die in the bed of honour, than a 
mighty conqueror, when he expires upon the 
£eld of battle. 

PERSONS. 

Mr. Pitt. 

Secretary to Mr. Pitt. 

King of Sardinia. 

Minister qftiie King of Sardinia. 

J/r. Pitt and one of his private SecrciaHea. 
Secretary. Half pet ^exit. «* ^ «^- 
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* 

sidies that are paid to foreign powers, is a 
regular perquisite of the paymaster's office ; 
therefore, I suppose I may place the sum 
arising from those granted to the king of 
Sardinia and the. queen of Hungary to your 
account. 

Mr. Pitt. By no means. I did not enter 
the service of my country for the sake of en- 
riching my own private purse; and as interest 
is not my motive, I disclaim all advantages 
but those conferred upon me as the legal salary 
of my department. 

' Secretary. I admire your disinterested- 
ness; but surely you are entitled, without the 
, least impeachment of your honour, to those 
perquisites which have always been accepted 
as their right, by your predecessors whose 
characters have been most approved. 

Mr. Pitt. The conduct of others is no rule 
for me to follow: the dictates of conscience 
are my surest guide; by them I am instructed, 
that whoever is entrusted with the public 
treasure, should have dean hands and pure 
hearts, free from the polVu^xioioMN^^^^^- 

x3 . 
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By adopting received customs, I might easily 
amass riches. It has been usual to retain large 
sums in the paymaster's hands, which have 
brought several thousands annually to those 
in office. I do not approve the practice, and 
have, on that account, placed those sums in 
the bank, where they are not only safely de- 
posited, but always ready to supply the ex- 
igencies of the state. 

Secretary. Your disinterestedness is 
truly astonishing. This incorruptible virtue 
will gain great admiration, though, it is much 
to be feared, it will find but few imitators. 

King of Sardinia and his Minister. 

Minister. I have the pleasure to acquaint 
your majesty, that the subsidy granted by the 
British parliament is received, attended by a 
very extraordinary circumstance. It has been 
an established custom for the paymaster of the 
forces to take half per cent, upon all subsidies 
paid to foreign courts, as a private gratuity; 
but the present paymaster declines it, from 
Motives of disinterestedness, w& \«& wox 
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the whole sum, undiminished by any personal 
claim. 

Kino of Sardinia. This conduct is 

» 

very uncommon. That greatness of mind, 
which is superior to the love of riches, is an 
unusual quality, and is seldom found hut in 
those characters that are distinguished from 
the vulgar by rare virtues and extensive 
talents. Mr. Pitt is an object of admiration 
and esteem all over Europe. Let the sum 
that would have belonged to him, in the 
usual course, be remitted to him as a royal 
present from me, expressive of my personal 
regard and approbation of his integrity. 

King of Sardinia and the same Minister. 

Minister. In compliance with your ma- 
jesty's command, I have offered Mr. Pitt 
the sum you desired, as a testimony of your 
royal approbation of his disinterestedness 
with respect to the subsidy. The substance 
of his reply is, that as the British parliament 
has granted the entire sum for your maie&t^'* 
service, he could not coT^\extf\o\x^ ^ajwt^N 
my part of it: that Vie \£A <&&* *> ^ ^^ 
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but that of having done his duty, which h* 
was happy to find you approved. He con- 
cluded by entreating you not to impute his 
refusal to any want of respect, but to that 
motive alone by which he was actuated. . 

King of Sardinia. This almost sur- 
passes belief! Surely this Englishman is 
somewhat more than a mere mortal. 



MR. AND MRS. HOWARD; OR NEW YEARNS 

DAY. 

The most familiar incident becomes im- 
portant! when it throws light upon the do- 
mestic manners of those who have been 
celebrated as the friends of wisdom and vir- 
tue. The daily journal of such a man as the 
benevolent Mr. Howard, would probably ex- 
cite greater desires in young minds to do 
good, than the most powerful persuasions to 
the practice of virtue. The eloquent pen of 
Mr. Burke has described, in sudtv aT&satasfts 
st yle, the occupations that fi&e&foe^^vp 
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part ef this extraordinary person's time, that 
ft is impossible to give a clearer illustration of 
his character, than by the following quotation. 
41 Mr. Howard has visited all Europe, not to 
survey the sumptuousness of palaces, or the 
stateliness of temples; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient gran- 
deur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modern art ; not to collect medals, or collate 
. manuscripts : but to dive into the depths of 
dungeons; to plunge into the infection of - 
hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain ; to take the gauge and dimensions of 
misery, depression, and contempt; to remem- 
ber the forgotten ; t© attend to the neglected ; 
to visit the forsaken; and to compare and col- 
late the distresses of all men in all countries. 
His plan is original, and it is as full of genius 
as it is of humanity. It was a voyage of 
discovery; a circumnavigation of charity. 
Already the benefit of his labour is felt, more 
or less, in every country. I hope he wiH anti- 
cipate his final reward, by seeing aH its effects* 
fully realized in his otoi. We ^fSL^wsw^r***' 
by retail, but in gross, tYve tot «&. «&«fts»^k* 
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visit the prisoner ; and he has so forestalled 
and monopolized this branch of charity, that 
there will be, I trust, but little room to merit 
bv such acts of benevolence hereafter." It is 
by no means incumbent on people in general 
to travel to distant countries for the purpose of 
alleviating the condition of prisoners, or visit- 
ing the sick and distressed ; but it is the indis- 
pensable duty of every individual, according 
to their ability and circumstances, to contri- 
bute to the comfort and happiness of all with 
whom they are connected, by either the ties of 
relationship of neighbourhood. Innumerable 
are the means of softening the bitterness of 
affliction: a kind look, a sympathetic tear, 
will sometimes administer consolation. Were 
the offices of humanity confined to the dis- 
tribution of pecuniary aid, the rich only could 
be benevolent; but we are taught to believe 
that charity is a universal duty, required of all 
who are the followers of Jesus Christ, which 
leads to the conclusion, that the disposition 
to show iindness towards every one, is the 
essential part of this viitvie, owl ^m^ *fc- 
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tamable by the indigent as by those who 
abound in wealth. 

Mr. Howard. The commencement of a 
new year produces serious reflections upon 
the events of the past, and promising hopes 
for the prosperity, of the future. 

Mrs. Howard. The retrospect of a year 
well spent, affords peace to a reflecting mind; 
and nothing is a. more effectual means of 
ensuring that satisfaction, than order in the 
disposal of time and money. It has often 
astonished me to observe how irregular many 
worthy persons are, who sincerely intend to act 
well; but for want of a judicious arrangement 
of their affairs, fail of doing half the good they 
might otherwise accomplish with ease. 

Mr. Howard. * Your observation is just. 
The leisure of the affluent is frequently wasted 
in the most frivolous pursuits, whilst they fan- 
cy themselves oppressed with business, which 
might be readily dispatched by allotting a 
cetfain portion of time to useful employment, 
and the rest might reasonably be devoted to 
innocent amusement. 
Mrs. Howard. The *as»fc tcBas^ ««^4 
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equally to the disposal of property. A persoff 
of moderate income is rich if he lives within 
his fortune, and, by wisely regulating his 
expences, provides a store in case of his awn 
wants or the necessities of others. 

Mr. Howard. These sentiments accord 
with the plan we have always pursued. A 
limitation of the different branches of ex- 
penditure admits of a proportional allotment 
to charitable purposes. Nor should amuse- 
ment be entirely left out of the scheme. In 
casting up our accounts for the past year, I 
find that a considerable sum remains of our 
allowance, undisposed of, which I desire to 
appropriate to your service. Pearls are much 
in fashion; if you approve it, I will order t 
set for you at my jeweller's. 

Mrs. Howard. It is not insensibility to 
your kindness that inclines me to refuse your 
offer; but valuable ornaments are no gratifi- 
cation to me, whilst I have the happiness of 
pleasing you with the aid of simplicity 
alone. 

Mr. Howard. Think of some other mode 
of applying this sum, more congenial to youi 
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sentiments; for I insist upon devoting it 
wholly to you. The lakes in Westmorland 
are visited by most people of taste: shall we 
indulge ourselves with an excursion thither in 
the summer? . 

Mrs. Howard. Travelling is very en- 
tertaining and agreeable; but I have no in- 
clination to leave home, where I always find 
more happiness and enjoyment than else- 
where. 

Mr. Howard. Name some object that 
will obtain your preference.* Will you like 
to add a handsome piece of plate to our side- 
board? 

Mrs. Howard. I am sure these pro- 
posals arise froma desire of obliging me, rather 
than to satisfy yourself; or, perhaps, you . 
wish to try whetherj^woman can resist ex- 
pensive trifles. Some plan of benevolence 
would be more suitable to the tenour of your 
general conduct. Many of our aged neigh- 
bours are compelled to suffer cold, and the 
inclemency of the different seasons, from the 
wretchedness of the Yvo»ve\a> x!as^ y&b»&s&.< 
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Can the money be disposed of more agreeably 
to us both, than in erecting some neat, com- 
fortable cottages, for the accommodation oi 
their declining years? 

Mr. Howard. Amiable woman, neither 
dress, pleasure, nor splendour, is able to 
seduce you from those superior views of 
softening the calamities, and increasing the 
comforts of all around you. The surveyor 
shall be sent for to-morrow, to consult with 
you upon the plans best adapted to the pur- 
pose. Plainness and convenience should be 
united in the dwellings of the poor, whilst 
every attention should be paid to the various 
means of rendering them healthy and com- 
modious. 
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